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THE WEST END SHIRT. 


THE BEST MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


Ready-made, $1.00, unlaundried. 
Made to measure, Six for $9.00. 


F.H. PEIRCE «& Co., 


ISAAC REMINGTON, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 


—AND DEALER IN— 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
41 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 


& When answering advertise- 
Ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Friends’ Review.” 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - = _ $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims, - - ~ 1,631,500.23 


Surplus over all Liabilities, - 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889, 
$2,500,916.21. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 
Pemberton8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
_____— Charles. Whelen, Ss. Whelen. 


‘Equitable table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - « - -  $2,000,000.00 
Paid In (Cash), - 1,000,000.00 


Surplus and ndivided Profits, 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First — held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan an rust Company of New 
York, and further secured my. the entire capital 


and assets of the uitable Mi ortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


“QAFEIWvestnents 





Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our {8 YEARS’ business. 
* eee Mortgages negotisted, aggreg: ting ~*~ 768 818 





. im force, - = 6,358,162 
9,912 “ paid, - “ . © 65,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but #” 
the SAFEST business, 


Savings en for Smali Amounts. 
Fall information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY’ DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
PAT ENT Sacks, for inventors by 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 
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samMueLconaro REMOVAL _ isaac rorsyTHe 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


ARE NOw AT 
Room 412, Drexel Building, Fifth and Chestnut. 
We offer 7 per cent. Loans on improved City and 
farm properties negotiated by 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colo. 
Selected 7 per cent. Farm Loans guaranteed by the 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
Capital and Surplus, $367,297.32. | 


Interest payable semi-annually at the National 
Park Bank, New York. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, - - New York 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - . $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. §., Pres. 
Capital, 60 percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars ’and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


tWeSIErn 


FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
® Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


Guaranteed 7% Safe Investments. 
5 YEAR MORTGAGES 6 YEAR DEBENTURES. 


These Loans are selected with the GREATEST CARE, 
and have the personal supervision of our general man- 
ager, G. W. *?. Griffith, with his 32 years’ experience. 


FRANK SKINNER. Manager, 
543 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


References of ‘* Friends’ "’ given upon application. 


HANNAH W. ALLEN, 
INSTRUCTION IN ELOCUTION 
335 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LOGICAL ANALYs1S AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


REFERENCES: Prot. Mark Bailey, Yale Univers- 
ity, New Haven, Conn.; M. Frances Boice, No, 102 
North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John H. 
Dillingham, Friends’ Select Schools, P’ iladelphia, 


A BONANZA TO AGENTS Stir inmecinrey 


to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway ,New Yor 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


eee Cee 

The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Friends Shawls 
AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there such another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


salistaction F A R M N G 


when a farm produces a good living, a handsome profit 
and atthe same time is making its owner rich by in- 
crease in value of land on account of growth of towns, 
building railroads, and influx of settlers; in_no part 
of thecountry is this so true as of Michigan Farms. 
Soil is very rich, best of markets near at hand, no de- 
structive blizzards,cyclones,but health,fine farms,good 
society. and a home and fortunecan be had. Address, 
Oo. M. B , Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 


ENGINEERS «° CONTRACTORS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR 


f Warming Public Buildings and Private Residences 
by Steam or Water, High or Low Pressure. 


,MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sectional Safety Boilers and Radiators for Heating. 


THE H.B.SMITH CO.,, 


Sp 510 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ESTABLISHED, A. D. 1853. 


Full descriptive catalogues sent free. 


INES, JONES & CADBURY CO., 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


Our manufacturing capacity has been greatly increased the past year, 
and we are now prepared to execute all orders promptly and upon very 
short notice. All goods are of the latest and most approved designs. 
Our patented articles are endorsed by all the leading architects. We 
solicit correspondence with persons who are unable to call. Estimates 
furnished on application. Catalogues gladly furnished those contemplat- 
ing building, or renewing old style fixtures with sanitary appliances. 
Visit our new show rooms. 


SHOW ROOMS AND FACTORY, 
1186 RIDGE AVENUE, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES®HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


BS” Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "7 ° 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. ° 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: BOSTON! 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 223 S. SIXTH STREET. » FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the principal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| sea-water baths. 
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WANAMAKER’s, 


THERE’S A NEW DEPARTURE IN BLA 
Stuffs. They've been taking on fresh beens 
Advance guard “f fhe sensation army has just come 
o the counters e scattering raindr 
eernink of d-stripe S : staal 

nk of a corded-stripe Silk-and-wool H 
or of a solid-stripe Wool Henrietta! And aa 
= the familiar, favorite Henrietta graces or uses 
ost, 

Black Cashmeres can be had with 
cluster stripes or solid stripes. The pretty, Rains 
Cords (hair-line cords lengthwise the silk-and-woo} 
stuff ) come in two grades, $1 and $1.25, 

One of the most striking of the new Blacks has 
faille silk stripes between lines of hem-stitcning, on 
a Camel-hair Grenadine ground. $1.50, width % 
inches. A still richer one has satin ottoman stripes, 


$1.75. 


Lightning has struck twice in one spot. 

Five months ago we told you of 65 cent colored 
héavy-weight French Cashmere at 50 cents. A most 
unlikely happening. All we could get went over the 
counters about as fast as yards could be measured 
and cut. What wonder? They were from the 
looms of one of the best Cashmere makers in the 
world. ’*Twas like giving 65 cents in gold for half a 
dollar. 

But here it is again! The same weight Cashmere, 
from the same maker, and again at 50 cents, 

Not a whisper of the maker’s name, That's part 
of the trade. But if you know the best colored 
Cashmeres you won't guess more than twice. No 
better goods of the weight can be had at any price. 

40 inches, spring shades. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 

Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPIces, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers of PuRE OLIVE O1L for ‘able use 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BEN BOW'S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLer Soaps, ENG 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, HAMOIS, &c 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


WHY DO MOTHERS 
Put stiff Corseta 
Don’t do it, but 


BUY FERRIS 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
FIT ALL AGES. 
MA All Physicians recommend them. 
Hh mage m LEADING RETAILERS 
TSA a 2A everywhere sell them. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
FERRIS B MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for circular, 341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 


Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 


TRYMBY BONT § (f FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c:. 
H (217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


WORSHIP. 

NO, IV. CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS 
THAT MAY BE URGED AGAINST HOLDING 
MEETINGS FOR UNITED WORSHIP ON THE 
BASIS OF SILENCE WITHOUT PRE AR- 
RANGEMENT OF THE SERVICES. 

Olyection rst. Silence may be as for- 
mal as any other arrangement. Silence as 
a formal thing is, of course, not to be 
pleaded for. We must distinguish between 
necessary and accidental forms. To have 
ah appointed time and place for meetings 
isaform. Yet this is, without argument, 
necessary for the holding of meetings for 
any purpose whatsoever. If the teaching 
of our Lord that, that only is worship 
which is heartfelt and truthful be allowed 
to mean that only those things can be re- 
garded as worship which are the natural 
and sincere utterances of the heart and 
mind, and that the Church, following the 
teaching of her Lord should make arrange- 
ments for this, and this only, and not 
adopt forms which encourage untruthful- 
ness in what professes to be worship, then 
the only practicable way upon which a 
meeting for worship can be held, is on the 
basis of silence. In a pre-arranged, or re- 
gulated form of worship, it is impossible 
that the conductor shall understand the 
inner condition of those present suffi 
ciently to be able to say what words they 
can take upon their lips truthfully, and if 
he asks them to use them, he is offi- 
cially encouraging them to do the very 
thing that Jesus said His Father did 
not seek, that is, worship that is not 
in truth. There 1s a far greater danger 
in this then than is generally supposed. 
Besides tending to dull the conscience, 
it tas a direct tendency to make the 
service of God unreal, and divorced 
from the real life of the individual. Even 
if it is allowed for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the person in charge of the ser- 
vices may be guided at times to know 
what is needed by the congrcgation, this 
8 so exceptional as not to interfere with 
the main proposition that is here stated. 
Now while it is freely admitted that the 
pre-arranged method has often been the 
means of great blessing, this objection that 
It leads to a lack of sincerity in the public 
worship of God, cannot well be escaped. 
Itis a charge that unbelievers have not 
iled to bring against the Church. 


The further necessity of having silence 
a basis in united worship is seen, if our 

td’s assurance that He will meet with 
those who gather in His name means 
that He is there as the one who teaches 
them and directs them Himself. This 
Meaning is borne out by the context in 
Which the assurance occurs; for He tells 
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us that the ground on which their united 
prayers will be answered, and the reason 
why their decisions have such authority, 
is because of His presence with them. 
What does this mean, if not that He is there 
to guide them, either directly, or through 
instruments. If so, then, what can be so 
necessary to secure this guidance as that 
those who desire it shall be silent, waiting 
for Him to choose how, or by whom He 
will teach them, and for what He will 
unite their hearts in prayer. 

It is on these considerations that silence 
1s to be considered not one of the acciden- 
tal forms, like those of a pre-arranged ser- 
vice, but one of the necessary forms on the 
same general basis as that of the arrange- 
ment of a stated time and place for meet- 
ing. 

As persons may assemble at a place for 
worship in a formal spirit, so can they al- 
low silence to become a mere form. If so, 
it is open to many of the objections that 
can be urged against other forms, though, 
even so, it has some advantages. It is 
truthful at least in this, that the formalists 
do not take words on their lips that they 
do not mean. Again, a meeting held on 
this basis is a very delicate test of the spir- 
itual condition of the membership, and 
therefore shows the signal of danger 
sooner. It is better that a Church that is 
dead should appear so, than that it should 
be a galvanized corpse, though there is no 
reason why it should be either. 


Objection 2nd. A meeting so held is 
not attractive. It is not claimed that 
silence as silence is attractive. But let us 
consider what is the true attractive power 
of a meeting for worship. We can hardly 
imagine Paul consulting with the elders 
at Corinth or Ephesus, as to the best 
means of making their gatherings outwardly 
attractive to the young people of those 
cities. I cannot recall a single passage 
that could be quoted on this point. If 
mere attractiveness is the object by itself, 
then I admit that it is not to be found in this 
way. To achieve this the Church has 
found that she needs to advise with other 
counsellors than Christ and His apostles, 
for these attractions are to be found in 
their perfection in places that are ander 
the control, and carried on in the spirit, 
of the god of this world. On this line 
the Church cannot rival the world success- 
fully without resorting to means that no 
truly spiritual person of any denomination 
would altogether approve. At the same 
time it is to be freely admitted that we 
are not to conclude from this that we are 
to pay no attention at all to the tastes and 
comfort of those whuse good we seek. 
These things are not to be despised, but 
we are not to carry the desire for them so 
far as to yield one iotain a matter of prin- 
ciple, nor shall we be tempted to do this 


if we realize the ground for holding our 
meetings on the basis of silence. We need 
to learn the true attractive power of the 
Church of Christ. If we can but once 
thoroughly grasp this we shall begin to 
use our power. Weare bound to lose in 
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a fight when the enemy is a greater master 


of the methods of our warfare than we are. 


But, if we learn how to fight in that 
method which is especially ours, and 
where the enemy cannot cope with us, we 
have learned the secret of abiding victory. 
Our power is a spiritual power. There is 
one door in every man’s heart that is un- 
guarded, and by which he can be reached. 
That door is only to be discovered by the 
Spirit of the Lord. When we are in the 
power and under the leading of the 
Spirit, then we too shall be able to enter 
it, and reach the man. More than this, 
when any man, or agy congregation, are 
in the Spirit of the Lord, they possess a 
new attractive power that attracts to Christ. 
When in this spirit one of two effects will 
be observed, either they will attract per- 
sons to their meetings, or they themselves 


attract, that others will be reached by 
them personally. And the work of the 
Lord will prosper in their hands for the 
ingathering of souls, or for the spread of 
righteousness in the earth, or in the sup- 
pression of evil. 
RicHaRD H. Tuomas. 
714 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
(To be continued.) 


DO THOU THY WILL. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Do Thou thy will with me! 
I am convinced that thy mysterious ways 
Lead ever up to goals of peace. I see 
In looking back o’er discontented days 
When I rebelled at paths Thou led’st me ina— 
I see how for my good it all has been. 
Do Thou thy will. 


Do Thou thy will, I find 
That when I wept because some barrier 
stood 
Between me and my longings, I was bliad; 
For Thou hadst placed it there for my own 
good ; 
And when in chosen paths I could not go, 
It was to guard me from some needless wo, 
Do Thou thy will, 


Do Thou thy will. I feel 
The calm of realms toward which my feet 
are led 
Across my fevered, restless spirit steal. 
The blind rebellion of my heart is dead. 
Or in the valley or on the hights above 
The hand that leads me is the hand of Love. 
Do Thou thy will 


— Independent. 
New York City. 
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NICHOLAS AND TAULER.* 


“ Which things we speak, not in the words 
‘which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.” 1 Cor. ii. 13. 

In the fourteenth century lived two 
very remarkable men, of whom the one 
was so influenced by the other, that we 
cannot consider them separately. One 
‘was a layman and the other a doctor of 
divinity ; but the layman was the master 
and the doctor the pupil. We allude to 
Nicholas of Basle and John Tauler of 
Strasburg. 

The TURNING-POINT of Tauler’s life was 
due instrumentally to Nicholas. In one 
respect the transition differed materially 
from the instances previously cited ; it was 
not a change from a life devoted to worldly 
ambition or pleasure, to God, but from 
that of a religious teacher, without experi- 
mental acquaintance with the truths he 
taught, to one, who, from a vital union 
with Christ, poured forth out of the abun- 
dance of his neart the aspirations which 
had quickened his whole being, and en- 
abled him to say, ‘‘I speak that I do 
know."’ Neither Tauler nor Nicholas 
ever separated from the Roman Catholic 
Church, but they might truly be called 
‘¢ Reformers before the Reformation,’’ 
for they saw and preached against the cor- 
ruptions of the dark age in which they 
lived; and Nicholas sealed his holy life 
with his blood at the age of ninety. 

Tauler was an eminent Strasburg di- 
vine, mighty in the Scriptures, but, like 
Apollos, needing to be taught the way of 
God more perfectly; and before his ac- 
quaintance with Nicholas he was a stranger 
in his own experience to the new birth. 
Nicholas felt himself called of the Lord to 
go and find out Tauler. He accordingly 
went and attended his preaching. In a 
chronicle found at Strasburg (quoted in 
Ketterwell’s ‘‘ Life of Thomas 4 Kempis’’) 
is the following description, from Adolf 
Arnstein, of the personal appearance of 
this remarkable layman. He says: ‘‘ Ob- 
served close under the pulpit a stranger, 
by his dress from the Oberland, who did 
diligently write down from time to time 
what the doctor said; a man of notable 
presence, in the prime of life, with large, 
piercing eyes under shaggy brows, eagle 
nose, thoughtful head—altogether so royal 
a man I never saw before.” 

The sermon of the eloquent Doctor, 
though full of instruction, appeared to the 
divinely-illumined mind of Nicholas, want- 
ing in the life and power of the Spirit. It 
seemed to him that the strong food Tauler 

was giving to others had not been first his 
own meat and drink, and that therefore 
his preaching was ineffectual to the con- 
version of his hearers. He sought an in- 
terview with Tauler, and told him can- 
didly how he felt. ‘* Though you have 
taught us many good things in this ser- 
mon,’’ said he, ‘* the image came into my 
mind while you were preaching, that it 


*From “Turning Points in the Lives of Eminent 
Christians,”” by Mary E. Beck. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Londca. 
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was as if one should take good wine and 
mix it with lees, so that it should become 
muddy. In the life you are now living, 
you have no light, but are in the night, in 
which you are indeed able to understand 
the letter, but have not yet tasted the 
sweetness of the Holy Ghost.” Tauler, 
whose reputation as a preacher stood high, 
was at first both astonished and offended 
at such plainness of speech from a lay- 
man; but with an equal nobility of soul, 
recognizing the truth of the message, 
he received it, and it became the turn- 
ing-point of his life. A time of se- 
vere inward proving followed; it cost 
him a painful effort to renounce his self- 
righteousness and the esteem of his fellow- 
men, and to cast himself alone on his Di- 
vine Master for ability for service. 

For some years he discontinued his 
preaching, and when he resumed it, it 
was with very different results. 

He went into the pulpit, bowed down 
under the sense of his own nothingness, 
his eyes filled with tears, and his heart 
subdued with emotion, as he uttered the 
earnest prayer ; ‘‘ O merciful, eternal God, 
if it be Thy will, give me so to speak that 
it may be to the praise and glory of Thy 
name, and to the good of this people !’’ 

That day his feelings so overcame him 
that he was not able to preach, but cast- 
ing himself on the Lord, he remained for 
awhile in silent *supplication, and then, 
apologizing to the congregation, let them 
depart. 

After this apparent failure, it was some 
time before he was again permitted to 
preach, but when liberty to do so was 
again granted, the power of the Lord was 
wonderfully manifested. He took the text, 
‘* Behold, the Bridegroom cometh ;-go ye 
out to meet Him.”’ As he went on with 
his discourse, the hearts of the people be- 
came greatly affected; one man exclaim- 
ed, “‘It is true,’’ and forty persons re- 
mained on their seats when the sermon 
was over, under strong conviction. 

From that time, great and marked bless- 
ings attended Tauler’s preaching. Luther’s 
testimony respecting the value of his ser- 
mons is interesting. In his letters to Spa- 
latin, written in 1516, he says, ‘‘I have 
never met in German or Latin a sounder 
theology, and which agreed more com- 
pletely with the Gospel.”’ 

In the time of the Plague, or ‘‘ Black 
Death,’’ which visited parts of Germany 
and France in 1348, when 16,000 died in 
Strasburg alone, he devoted himiself to 
minister to the sick and dying; and re- 
monstrated with those priests who desert- 
ed the poor sufferers in their time of afflic- 

tion, declaring that Christ had died for 
all men, and denying the power of the 
pope to close heaven against an innocent 
person who should die under the interdict. 

The pope was of course extremely of- 
fended, and banished Tauler from the city 
which so much needed his presence. 

During his last illness, he sent for his 
friend Nicholas, and commended to his 
care the record of the discourses they had 
had together, urging that if they should 
be made more public for the use of others, 


[Second mo, 


no names should be given; «for thou 
must know,’’ said the doctor, « that of a 
truth the life and words and works which 
God hath wrought through me, a poor 
unworthy sinful man, are not mine, bu 
belong to God Almighty, now and for 
evermore.”’ 

Thus had the great man learned to git 
as a little child at the feet of Christ, and 
had realized the benediction of the Mas. 
ter, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Relying alone on Christ for salvation, 
he passed into His immediate presence as 
a child runs into its mother’s arms and is 
at rest. 

His heart language might have found 
expression in the words of Charlotte 
Elliott : 


“T need no holy oil 
To anoint my lips in death ; 
No priestly power my guilt to assoil 
And aid my parting breath ; 
Long since those words bade fear to cease, 
‘ Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace,'” 


a -9GOe 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Henry STANLEY NEWMAN writes that 
he is in good health, but needs rest. He 
hopes to start on his return to America 
Fourth mo. 27th. 


WictiaM and Susan T. Thompson, after 
concluding their services in lreland, hav. 
ing attended Leinster Quarterly Meeting, 
&c., proceeded to London, where they 
spent most of Twelfth mo., and visited 
some of the meetings in London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meeting. Since the com- 
mencement of this year, accompanied by 
John Armitage, they have visited meetings 
in Derby, Lincoln, and Notts Quarterly 
Meeting, also some of the families, and 
aged and invalid Friends. At most of the 
small meetings the public were specially 
invited. The Quarterly Meeting at Lin- 
coln, although smaller than usual, was a 
favored meeting, proving helpful to some 
present. S. T. T. has also given a few 
Bible readings, which have been appre 
ciated, and scattered members have been 
visited when practicable. They expect to 
visit Devon and Cornwall shortly. 

A Friend, writing of their visit to Der- 
by, Lincoln, and Notts Quarterly Meet- 
ings, says: ‘‘ William and Susan Thomp- 
son visited very acceptably almost every 
meeting and isolated family within the 
compass of this Quarterly Meeting. They 
were exercised to awaken the unconvert 
ed, and to encourage in believers a fuller 
trust in their Redeemer, entreating them 
in whole hearted consecration to claim the 
benefit of redemption by placing them 
selves in His hands, assured He is able to 
keep that which they might thus commit to 
Him. Young Friends especially were 
encouraged to sanctify the Lord God ia 
their hearis, that from thence might pro- 
ceed that which would glorify Him. Thus 
the fruit of their lips, finding ever so brief 
an expression, would often prove strength 

ening to themselves, and very helpful 1 
a meeting. Our dear friends sought, # 
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rtunity offered, by Bible instruction 
and conversation, to realize in social 
gatherings ‘Tne Courts of the Lord’s 
House.’ Their unconventional ease of 
manner dispelled constraint, and opened 
the way for instructive intercourse, and in 
this way their service in and out of meet- 
ings was acknowledged to have been edi- 


fying and helpful.” 


Frances C. JENKINS, having completed 
her visits in Westmoreland, proceeded into’ 
Lancashire, attending the Monthly -Meet- 
ing at Lancaster and the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Preston. She also visited Rochdale 


and Oldham, having amongst other ser- 
vices attended a meeting at the late John 
Ashworth’s ‘‘ Chapel for the destitute.’’ 
When we last heard from her she was ex- 


pecting soon to go to Manchester. The 
elects of a fall sustained by her at Penrith 
have not fully passed off, but she is im- 
proving in strengih, and has the helpful 
companionship of a young Friend, which 


she much appreciates —London Friend. 


Joun T. DorLAND, Jr., was at Banbury 
Monthly Meeting, held at Banbury the sth 
of Twelfth mo., and at Evesham the fol. 
lowing First day, having Bible readings at 
both places. He attended Western Quar- 
terly Meeting at Gloucester on Twelfth 
mo. 12th, and on the 13th was at Ciren- 
cester, having public meetings on each oc- 
casion. From Cirencester he proceeded 
to Hitchin, where he attended the usual 
meeting on First-day morning the 16th, 
and in the evening had a public meeting. 
This was attended by about 400 persons, 
the meeting-house and lobbies being occu- 
pied, all the religious societies of the town 
being represented, and it was felt to bea 
time of blessing Ona Second and Third- 
days he held afternoon tuible readings 
in the meeting-house, to which a num- 
ber of those not Friends came; they 
were very instructive end interesting oc- 
casions, commencing and closing with 
times of solemn silence, vocal prayer, and 
praise, 
On Fourth-day he had a social gathering 
ata Friend’s house, an opportunity of re- 
ligious intercourse which was valued by 
those present. The same evening he at- 
tended the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
Sight, and the following day the Monthly 
Meeting of Hertford and Hitchin, where 
he had some close, searching service, 
which was, however, acknowledged to be 
timely and suitable. That evening he held 
aclosing Bible reading on confession of 
Christ, which was well attended by Friends 
and the public, and was a very solemn 
time. During most of the above named 
visits, J. T. Dorland was accompanied by 
John M. Lester, of Penrith. From Hit- 
thin J.T. Dorland went on the 21st of 
Twelfth mo. to the house ot Joseph Baker, 
of London, for a short rest, of which he 
Was greatly in need. 

He was at Exeter at the usual week-day 
Weeting on the 2d of First mo., at Tor- 
Way on the 3d, then proceeded to Ply- 
mouth, having variofs meetings there, 
ind attended the Quarterly Meeting on 

gth, and continued at Plymouth till 





over.—London Friend. 
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the 12th, when he went to Falmouth, hav- 
ing a Bible reading that evening, and at- 
tended meetings there on the 13th. He 
proceeded afterwards to Bristol for the 
Quarterly Meeting on the 16th, and re- 
mained there, having various meetings 
and Bible readings till the 23d of First 
mo., when he proceeded to Bath. He was 


accompanied by J. H. Thorp through 
Devon and Cornwall.— British Friend. 


HowarpD NICHOLSON has betn at work 
at Hart’s Lane, London, all Twelfth mo. 


last, caring for the bodies as well as the 


souls of those in whom he is interested. 
He has given much attention toa Christ- 


mas club, atranging for a supply of various 


articles of food, coal, &c. 


OPENING OF A New MEETING House — 


On the evening of First month 4th, the 
Friends’ new meeting-house, situated in 


Charles Street, Cardiff, Wales, was for- 


mally opened, and a very interesting 
gathering was held on the occasion. The 


proceedings were under the presidency of 
W. W. Brown, of Evesham (treasurer of 


the Building Fund), and amongst others 
present were Joseph Storrs Fry, of Bristol ; 
B J. Ellesmere, of Swansea ; A. Sessions, 
H. Rees, W. Hobgon, Dr. De Vere Hunt, 
&c., of Cardiff. 


Tue LaTE JANE WicHAM —This dear 
friend was widely known in connection 
with many philanthropic movements in 
which she took warm and active interest. 
She was one of the earliest workers in the 
Anti-Slavery cause in this country, watch- 
ing the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, and then of the apprenticeship 
which carried on the system under another 
name. The wonderful address to the 
Queen which gave the final blow to West 
India slavery was largely indebted to her 
help. She was the friend and co worker 
of George Thompson, Elizabeth Pease 
(now Elizabeth P. Nichol), William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the many noble workers for 
the abolition of American slavery, and 
she continued her interest in the freedmen 
after abolition was gained. 
The Bible Society and the cause of 
Peace, Purity and Temperance had ever 
her warmest sympathies. In the year 
1829 she signed tl e first temperance p'edge 
book in Scotland, and all movements for 
the spread of temperance had her ready 
help. 

She was keenly alive to everything con- 
nected with the progress, protection, and 
entranchisement of women ; and in regard 
to what are called political matters she felt 
that religious duty was involved claiming 
earnest attention and right action from all 
who desire the welfare of humanity. 

But it was in connection with the So- 
ciety of Friends that her chief interests 
lay. A Friend by conviction as well as 
by birth, she was consistently a Friend 
to the end of her life. A diligent at- 
tender of meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline, her interested face might for many 
years be regularly seen in the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting, while the concerns of her 
own meetings were faithfully watched 
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FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP Union, 
Lynn, Mass , First month 30.—I should 
like to tell the Worker of our Young 
Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union. 

The constitution which we have adopted 
is practically the same as that of the 
Y. P. S. C. E., and we belong to the 
Local Union of Lynn and vicinity. The 
name we have assumed is the same as that 
of several other Unions among Friends. 

We were organized in regular working 
order in Third month, 1888. We have 
at present an active membership of about 


twenty-five, with a very small number of - 


associate members. 

In addition to the regular committees 
we have a calling committee, a flower 
committee, and a welcome committee of 
two; the duty of the latter is to greet and 
show proper courtesy to strangers who 
come to our morning meeting. 

There are several other Friends’ Unions 
in different parts of New England and 
New York, with some of which we have 
opened correspondence. 

The Boston Union, to the number of 
ten or twelve, were our guests a week ago 
last Third-day evening, it being the even- 
ing of our regular prayer-meeting. Tea 
was served in the school room, after which 
tha prayer-meeting was held, and was an 
occasion of unusual interest, nearly every 
oue participating. We felt that the bond 
of Christian fellowship had been strength- 
ened, and that the social and religious 
mingling had been as profitable as it cer- 
tainly was enjoyable. 

By direction of the Union. 
ALIcE B. Paice, Cor. Sec. 
— Christian Worker. 


E._woop Scott has been recently at 
Wilmington, Ov, holding a series of meet- 
ings, having closed one at Waynesville, 
O. Keturah Miles is in E. Tennessee, 


having gone mainly on account of her 
feeble health. 


Jenu Jessup and Jehiel Bond, of Dover, 
have lately held series of meetings at 
Pleasant View and at Westland, and are 
this week at Riverside. Wm. W. Watts 
held one at Charlottesville, then at West- 
ern Grove, and has been at Carthage, 
Ind., nearly two weeks. M. M. and Jos. 
O. Binford have lately returned from 
holding a series at Dover, and the latter 
is this week .at Philadelphia (Hancock 
Co., Indiana). The reports from all of 
them appear much alike, very good meet- 
ings, much good preaching, but no very 
extensive or great manifestations, especi- 
ally not so outside the church member- 
ship, though the meetings have not been 
without results. 

W. W. Watts’ manner of holding meet- 
ings has little resemblance to what Friends 
have been accustomed to; but his teach- 
ing 1s remarkably in accord with that of 
Early Friends in almost or quite every 
branch of Christian doctrine. He has no 
place for the modern idea of an unsancti- 
fied justification, but makes every man a 
follower of Christ or servant of Satan, 
needing deliverance; ‘‘has no use for 
hair splitting doctrines,” with little or no 
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Bible distinction ; was in the Union army 
4% years (the entire war), in 28 regular 
bhatties, wounded several times, and is now 
recruiting soldiers for the Prince of Peace. 


CONGRESS OF PEACE, IN PARIS, 1889 


Eight societies of peace have formed at 
Paris a Commission for organization of a 
Universal Peace Congress, to be held dur- 
ing the Exposition of 1889. Below is the 
letter and programme presented by this 
Commission tothe Minister of Commerce 
and Industry : 


- Paris, November 15, 1888. 
Monsieur le Ministre: —The under- 


‘signed peace societies desire to hold, dur- 
ing the Exhibition of 1889, a Universal 
Peace Congress, similar in purpose to the 
one held in this city during the Exposition 
of 1878, and to that end they have formed 
a Commission for Organization, with head- 
quarters at No. 1 Rue de Chaillot. Con- 
formably to the Articles IX. and XVIII. 
of the Rules approved by you Oct. 31, 
1887, that Commission has the honor to 
present you the general programme of this 
Congress and the end it has in view—that 
of international peace. 

The following are the subjects to be con- 
sidered : 

1. Study of International Arbitration 
under all forms and in all of its applica- 
tions. 

2. Treaties of Permanent Arbitration 
between two or more peoples. 

3. Application of the Principle of Neu- 
tralization to rivers, canals, straits, terri- 
tories, nations, etc., etc. 

4. International Applications of the 
Principles of Federation. 

5. Founding of Colleges of Arbitration. 

6. Introduction into universities, gym- 
nasiums, lyceums, colleges and schools, of 
the principle of Arbitration, by theory and 
practice. 

7. Reforms 
Laws. 

8. Fundamental Principles of an Inter- 
national Code. 

g. General study, examination and 
discussion of the means and measures 
which can progressively substitute between 
nations the juridicial state for that of war 
or armed truce, and, finally, render dis- 
armament possible. 

The first week in June is for many rea- 
sons, the most favorable for the success of 
the Congress, and we ask that it may 
open at that date, and the time cannot be 
less than that held in 1878—which was 
five days. 

The free use of two halls will be indis- 
pensable for the Congress—a large one for 
afternoon sessions, and a small one for 
morning and for preparation for the meet- 
ings. Please accept, M. le Ministre, the 
assurance of our profound respect. 

In the name of the Paris Committee of 
International Federation for Peace and 
Arbitration, Office 39 Rue de Chateaudun. 
Hypolite Destrem, Gaston Morin, V. 
Griess-Trant, De S. G. Armstrong ; and 
seven other Peace and Arbitration so- 
cieties. 


needed in International 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mexico.—The invasion of Protestant- 
ism has been strong in numbers and ag- 
gressive in spirit. For the following list 
of Protestant periodicals I am indebted to 
the Rev. John W. Butler, of the city of 
Mexico: £/ Faro, edited by J. M. Green, 
D. D., is the organ of the Presbyterians, 
and is published in Mexico. Z/ Evan 
gelista is edited by the Rev. David Wat- 
kins, and represents the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. £7 TZestigo is under 
the editorship of the Rev. E. M. Bissell, is 
published in Guadalajava, and represents 
the Congregationalists. Za Luz is the 
Baptist organ, is published in the city of 
Mexico, and is edited by the Rev. Albert 
Steelman, D. D. Z/ Ramo de Olivo, is 
the organ of the Quakers, and is published 
in Matamoras. The organ of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is the Adogado 
Cristiano Ilustrado, edited by the Rev. 
S. W. Siberts, Ph.D., and published in 
the city of Mexico. Even the Interna- 
tional System of Sunday school teaching 
has invaded Mexico.: Both the Presby- 
terian and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches issue them.—Bishop Hurst, in 
the Independent. 9 


THE Puan provided by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, last May, for Deaconesses, is not 
to become a dead letter. In Chicago 
there is a training institution for deacon- 
esses ; in Cincinnati, the work has been 
taken up in connection with the Elizabeth 
Gamble Home, and in Detroit and New 
York the process of organization is pro- 
ceeding. In Boston, Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis steps are being taken to es- 
tablish the work. The Rock River Con- 
ference of Illinois, in response to whose 
memorial the General Conference took 
action, has a committee of nine who act 
as a Board of Deaconesses. There are to 
be two classes of deaconesses—missionary 
and nurse. A course of study for each is 
prescribed. Both classes are required to 
receive two years of training—the first in 
theory, the second in practice. Mission- 
ary deaconesses must, the first year, study 
the Bible, book by book, the Discipline, 
Catechism No. 3, Binney’s ‘‘ Theological 
Compend,”’ Smith’s ‘* Smaller History of 
the Bible,’’ Stalker’s ‘ Life of Christ,” 
Hurlburt’s ‘* Bible Geography,” Hurst’s 
‘‘Church History,” and Porter’s ‘‘ Com- 
pendium of Methodism.’’ Among the 
books to be read are Butler’s ‘* Analogy,” 
‘“‘The Mosaic Age,” ‘*Ages before 
Moses,’’ and Walker’s ‘‘ Plan of Salva- 
tion.”” The course of reading for the 
second year for both classes includes 
Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ Watson’s ‘Life 
of John Wesley,’’ and Willard’s ‘‘ Wo- 
man and Temperance.’’ No license is to 
be isszed till a satisfactory written ex- 
amination has been passed in all the sub- 
jects of study, and also in the rudiments 
of English.—/ndependent. 


Tue AN-TING HospIrTAt, connected with 
the Presbyterian Mission at Pekin, is an 
illustration of the importance and the 


| the opium habit. 


economy of this branch of mission work, 
It has two dispensaries. at which the total 
attendance has been 18,333. The hospital 
has received 322 in patients, who have 
been treated for all sorts of diseases and 
accidents; of these 87 were treated for 
This work Ought to be 
greatly extended among the. large towns, 
as nothing else so attracts the admiration 
and gratitude of the Chinese. 


Ir Is STATED that the number of sympa- 
thizers with Mr. Spurgeon who have with. 
drawn from the London Baptist Associa. 
tion is 37; and that several approve of 
the protest, but do not feel the time has 
come for them to retire. 


AMERICAN Bis_e Society.—At the last 
stated meeting of the Board of Managers, 
at the Bible House, New York, grants of 
books were “made, to the value of about 
$10 655, including $6,000 for colportage, 
500 Testaments in Ponape to the Ameri- 
can Board, and about 14,500 volumes in 
the aggregate to the Society’s Agencies in 
South America. 

Among matters of importance commu. 
nicated to the Board were letters from Mr. 
McKim of Cuba, with accounts of the 
growth of the evangelical movement con- 
nected with the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures; from Mr. Candor of Colombia, 
proposing to inaugurate Bible colportage 
in Baranquilla; from Mr. Penzotti, re- 
porting sales of 4,295 volumes of Scrip- 
tures in 1888, on the western coast of 
South America; from Dr. Trumbull of 
Valparaiso, urging the importance of hav- 
ing missionary forces follow up Mr. Pen. 
zotti’s work; from Dr. Drees of Monte 
Video, expressing high appreciation of the 
Society’s methods in the Argentine Re- 
public ; from Mr. Doane of Ponape, with 
an earnest appeal for Scriptures; from 
Mr. Loomis, announcing a movement to 
organize a Bible society for Japan; and 
from the Agents of the Society in different 
lands, with details of their journeys and 
their operations. 

Two societies were recognized as auxili- 
aries in Mississippi, two in South Caro 
Jina, two in Texas, and one in each of the 
States of Colerado, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, and in the Territory of Dakota. 

The cash receipts in January were 
$47,508. 

Issues frorh the Bible House during the 
same month, 88,153 volumes ; issues since 
April rst, 1888, 834,917 volumes. 


NO MORE PRESSING subject can be 
brought before united meetings for prayer 
than that of the revolution in Uganda, to 
which we again advert. King Mtesa was 
a protector of missionaries; his 400 
Mwanga is weak, vain, and cruel ; and it 
seems beyond doubt that at his door lies 
the murder of Bishop Hannington. . The 
tyrant is himself now a fugitive, and the 
Arabs are supreme. Their intentions af 
threefold—to root out Christianity, to & 
tablish Islamism, and to extend the horror 
of the slave trade. But for faith in 
the outlook would be dark. He, hew- 
ever, works for the deliverance of the oP 
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pressed in unexpected ways, and Afric’s 
own sons may, under Him, become their 
own deliverers from the most inhuman of 
oppressors. — The Christian, 


$20 


From the New York Evening Post. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PROHIBITION. 


Cambridge is chiefly known as the seat 
of Harvard College. It is a city, however, 
of great manufacturing interests, and its 
population of 60,000 includes a large for- 
eign element. In 1886 there was one 
license for the sale of intoxicating liquor 
for each 181 inhabitants. The saloons 
sought and obtained control of the Licen- 
sing Board, ard not only did earnest ef.- 
forts of the best citizens to secure the im- 
position of a high license fee fail, but the 
Licensing Board announced in a case of 
local celebrity that the moral interests of 
the community did not deserve its con- 
sideration in the administration of the li- 
cense system. A large part of the people, 
especially the professional and business 
men, had no belief in or sympathy with 
the doctrine of prohibition ; but the con- 
dition of affairs was no longer to be toler- 
ated, and in a burst of indignation, fos- 
tered by an ably-edited campaign paper, 
the city voted at the annual election under 
the Local Option law to refuse licenses for 
the ensuing year. This election was held 
in December, 1886, and the license then 
in force did not expire until the following 


y. 

The local branch of the Law and Order 
League was practically dead, and efforts to 
form an organization on similar principles 
met with opposition. There was found to 
be a strong feeling against any organiza- 
tion of citizens that undertook to do police 
duty, or was likely to give the civil au- 
thorities a feeling that their work was to 
be done for them; and, moreover, the 
method necessary to the detection of of- 
fences by any such organization was re- 
pugnant to many, especially in view of a 
late experience with corrupt detectives. 
The situation was serious if neither the 
police nor the citizens were likelyto se- 
cure an enforcement of the law. 

It seemed, however, that all good citi- 
zens of whatever opinions as to the law 
could find a meeting-ground in an organi- 
zation which should limit its action to urg- 
ing the enforcement of the law and arous- 
ing public opinion to demand it by means 
ofa printed publication. The association 
fifally formed on these lines declared itself 
Organized <* to keep the citizens informed 
a to the working of the laws regarding 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the city, 
and the efforts of the city authorities in 
taforcing them ; to keep alive by the dis- 
€mination of accurate information a 

thy public interest as to the best means 
of dealing with the sale of intoxicating li- 
(tors, and to support and encourage the 
“ity authorities in ¢he enforcement of ex- 
Sting laws regarding such sale.’’ This plan 
Was tegarded by extreme Prohibitionists 
“Slacking in ‘¢ ginger,” and by extreme 


high-license men as an attempt to support 
an unrighteous system, but the broadest 
possible basis of membership for the asso- 
ciation was sought, and about a thousand 
men of all classes and opinions sent in 
their names as members. An honored 
professor in the university was chosen 
president, and the details of the work were 
intrusted to a secretary under the super- 
vision of an executive composed of pro- 
fessors, lawyers, physicians, editors and 
business men. 

By the time the licenses had expired, 
the association was fully organized, witha 
considerable sum of money in its treasury, 
and had succeeded in giving the authori- 
ties the impression that a large body of 
citizens demanded a fair trial for the ex- 
perimert. The Mayor of the city, on his 
inauguration, had announced his intention 
to secure a thorough enforcement of the 
law, and later issued imperative orders to 
the police. Thus supported, the police 
began active prosecution of violators of the 
law, and the saloon-keepers found that 
they had mistaken the extent of their in- 
fluence as conviction followed conviction. 
No discrimination was made, for the pro- 
prietor of the largest hotel fled from the 
city to avoid imprisonment, and later sev- 
eral students of the college were heavily 
fined for membership in drinking clubs. 
This vigorous action practically put an end 
to the sale of liquor ; but little liquor was 
sold in the saloons, and no new places had 
sprung up. 

The result of this action began to ap- 
pear at once in a decrease of disturbances 
in the streets and an improved condition 
of the poorer classes. The Bulletin of 
the association, published at intervals dur- 
ing the summer and fall, gave publicity to 
the action of the police and the courts. It 
secured the enforcement of certain provi- 
sions of the law that had been neglected 
by calling public attention to the delin- 
quency, and it gave—so far as possible— 
the observable results, whether making for 
or against the success of the law; and all 
in a fair and dignified manner. 

This novel method fixed public atten- 
tion to the experiment. Prior to the elec- 
tion, a thorough investigation into the re- 
sults of prohibition was instituted. The 
physicians, employers of labor, owners of 
tenement-houses, and those having to do 
with the poor, were seen and asked for 
their personal observation, and the infor- 
mation obtained in these interviews was 
printed and mailed to every voter. The 
reports generally showed a very remark- 
able change in the condition of the poorer 
classes. Physicians noted improvement 
in the homes; more and better clothing 
for the children, and more and better food 
on the tables ; the wives of laboring men 
were anxious for a continuance of ‘no 
license.’’ Employers reported better work 
done in the shops, with more promptness 
and regularity in attendance, especially 
after pay-days. Landlords found greater 
promptness in the payment of rents, and 
less trouble with tenants. This mass of 
testimony, given in each case upon au- 
thority, went far to arouse popular interest 




















in a continuance of the experiment. The 
liquor dealers made every effort to secure 
a vote for license, but they found a new 
spirit in their opponents. The large cam- 
paigns committee included enthusiastic 
converts to ‘‘no license.’”’ A campaign 
fund of two thousand dollars was easily 
raised, much of it from men who had 
hitherto voted for license. The clergy- 
men of the city of every denomination 
united in public services, and held a mass 
meeting, presided over by Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, and addressed by the Plummer Pro- 
fessor in the University and the priest of 
the largest Catholic church in the’ city. 
The contest brought out the largest vote 
ever cast, except at a Presidential election, 
and the city again voted against license 
by a decided majority, and re-elected 
Mayor Russell, who had so faithfully en- 
forced the law. 

After this election the saloon-keepers 
began to move out, and at the end of the 
year all but nineteen of the original sa- 
loons were either vacant or occupied by 
other business. ‘‘ Kitchen’’ bar-rooms 
now began to appear, but it was found 
that the police, under the stimulus of 
public opinion, were able to cope with this 
evil. Repeated convictions were made, 
and it was demonstrated that liquor could 
not long be sold in any place without the 
knowledge of the police. 

It must be remembered that Boston, 
with one liquor license to each 263 of the 
population, is separated from Cambridge 
by the Charles River, so that liquor is 
always obtainable by the people of Cam- 
bridge ; but, nevertheless, the arrests for 
all causes have falleafrom 1,699 in 1886 
to 1;469 in 1888; the arrests for assault, 
a crime frequently due to liquor, have 
fallen from 250 in 1886 to 163 in 1888; 
while the arrests for drunkenness, which 
were 723 in 1886, and rose to 805 in the 
first year of prohibition, have fallen to 653 
in 1888. The number of tramps lodging 
in the police stations has fallen off a third. 
In November last, after eighteen months 
of prohibition, there were only 36 arrests 
for causes other than drunkenness, while 
in the same month of 1886 there were 74 
such arrests. 

The investigations of last fall showed 
still greater improvement among the poor. 
Coal dealers reported sales of coal by the 
quarter ton where they formerly sold by 
the basket. A baker in the worst section 
of the city reported a large increase in the 
sales of milk. Dealers in furniture on the 
instalment plan found an increase of trade 
and prompter payment of instalments. It 
is said that it is now difficult to give away 
second-hand garments. Employers re- 
ported continued improvement among 
their men. The poor, especially the Irish, 
showed their appreciation of prohibition 
by voting for it in large numbers; in one 
voting precinct of workingmena vote of 
96 for no license in 1885 has risen to one 
of 2657in 1888. The captains of police 
report less than forty places under sus- 
picion for the illegal sale of liquor and a 
freedom from disturbance both in the 
streets and houses of the city. 
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A Serious ARRAIGNMENT.—Frederick 
Harrison, a leading writer in one of the 
non-Christian associations of England, in 
a late address to the Positivist Society, 
Says: 

‘* If Christianity were equal to its proud 
pretensions, it would be the business of the 
great white races of Europe gradually to 
raise the standard of civilization through 
Asia, and ultimately through Africa. But 
what is seen at the present day in Africa 
is the mere lust of conquest, of trade 
gains, of lands to be won by fighting, and 
profits to be snatched by fraud, strength, 
wealth and chicanery. The European na- 
tions who are racing against each other 
for the most tempting slices of the spoils of 
Africa are acting as mere buccaneers. . . 
Christianity as the morality of nations 
had visibly failed. Socialiy regarded, it 
did almost nothing to control the state of 
expectant war and the jealousies of na- 
tions. The dignitaries of the national 
Christian Church were to be seen every- 
where blessing the armies of emperors and 
kings, and offering up prayers and thanks- 
givings for victories and conquests. Did 
the representatives of Jesus of Nazareth 
do anything to reduce the number of men 
in arms, or to adjourn the day in which 
they would be engaged in the most tremen- 
dous and bloody war known in history ?” 

Herbert Spencer, several years ago, 
made, by implication at least, a similar 
charge of failure against Christianity, be- 
cause of the prevalence of militarism in 
the world. The old maxim, ‘‘ fas est ab 
hoste doceri,”” we have a right to learn 
from an enemy, isa true one. But it is 
not Chistianity, but Christians, that have 
failed. The churches have failed to un- 
derstand the teaching of our Lord and 
His apostles. When they even recog- 
nize that Jesus taught men to love their 
enemies, they continue to put necessity 
(so-called) above His authority. So lately 
as in the December number of the Forum, 
Canon F. W. Farrar, commenting on Tol- 
stoi’s religious views, says: *‘ War is law- 
ful, and may be supremely righteous. It 
is only ambitious, aggressive, cruel, unjust 
war that is forbidden.’’ Military men, 
those who have seen war, have pronounced 
it, in language now familiar enough to be 
almost proverbial, the sum of all unright- 
eousness. Wellington, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and others, have expressed their 
condemnation of it,—but for its supposed 
necessity. O, this -unchristian idea of 
expediency! Christianity will never be 
truly represented until this is expelled 
altogether. Tolstoi has seen this, and 
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with all his vagaries, and his stolid blind- 
ness about doctrinal truths, he has done 
good service to the world by attesting the 
duty and nobleness of accepting and act- 
ing out the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Moreover, those who have been “‘ racing 
for the spoils’’ of Asia and Africa have 
very often not been even professedly 
Christians, as that name is understood in 
Christendom. Wars of conquest and trad- 
ing by chicanery are not carried on in the 
name of any church, or under the banner of 
the Cross. Yet, through the self-sacrificing 
labors of missionaries in the far off fields, 
and of honest and earnest statesmen and 
rulers at home, the white races of Europe 
are, though much too slowly, raising the 
standard of civilization in Asia, and, as 
yet to a much more limited extent, in 
Africa. Competent evidence shows that 
India has gained vastly, in national pros- 
perity, in civil institutions, intellectual, 
moral and religious conditions, by British 
supremacy. It will gain much more rap- 
idly, and so will the world at large, when 
the nations of the world become ani. 
mated (would that all the churches were 
so to-day) with the spirit of the words, 
‘* Whatsoever He saith unto you, do é¢.”” 


ALTHOUGH the article on ‘* An Experi- 
ment in Prohibition,’’ extracted on an- 
other page from the JVation, is long, it 
seems worth its space ; especially now that 
a Prohibition amendment to the State 
Constitution is about to be submitted to 
the voters of Pennsylvania. Reason and 
experience need both to be appealed to, 
in order that thoughtful men may conspire 
to form asound and lasting practical judg- 
ment on this great question. Nothing 
could well be more demonstrative of the 
benefit to be derived from the suppression 
of the saloons than the experience narra- 
ted of Cambridge. It was an object les- 
son on Social Science, most valuable, we 
may hope, to the students of Harvard 
University, as well as to the local com- 
munity and to the country at large. 


— 


Wayrarers’ Lopces.—Among the re- 
sources of practical charity in cities and 
towns, hardly any measure of compara- 
tively recent date is so promising as is 
that by which, for services rendered, wan- 
derers may be temporarily housed, especi- 
ally in winter. 

The Philadelphia Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity has two Lodges. Their work 
for the year ending Ninth mo. 30, 1888, 


[Second mo, 


may be suggestive to those interested jn 
like benevolent arrangements elsewhere - 

The lodgings and meals furnished were as 
follows : 

Lodgings. Men. 
Lodge No.1 9,488 
- “2 16,2 

Meals, i 
Lodge No. 1 


ae a“ 2 


Women. Children, Total, 


2,689 720 12,89 
1,750 630 18/670 


ort 

26.078 
The number of lodgers was as follows: 

Men, Women, Children, Total, 

No.1 5,821 550 126 6,497 

“ 2 8656 513 112 9,288 

The disposition of the men lodgers was as 

follows : 


Lodge 


Ledge No.1 Lodge No, 
6,086 7,000 
Splitting, 1,100 1,513 
Box.filling, 451 1,368 
Piling and Carrying Wood, 406 1,580. 
On Wagon, 53 23 
Cleaning, 220 829 
Disabled (unabled to work), 396 282 

At Office, 

Refused to work and sent to 
House of Correction, 
County Prison or Alms- 
house, 


Sawing, 


15 6 
The business of the year was as follows: 
Total Sales, 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 

FIRST QUARTER. 

Third month 1oth, 188%. 
THE CHILDLIKE SPIRIT. 
Mark ix. 33-42. 
Parallel accounts—Matt, xviii. 1-7; Luke ix. 46, 50. 
Gotpgen Text.—* Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.””—Mark x. 15. 

At this period of our Lord’s ministry, 
He was, as we have seen, desirous of being 
alone with His disciples, seeking oppor- 
tunities to speak with them of His ap- 
proaching sufferings and death. See Luke 
ix. 31 ; Mark ix. 12 and 30-32 ; also Matt. 
xvii. 22, 23. It is probable that the week 
which elapsed between Peter’s acknowl- 
edgment of Him asthe Messiah (see last 
lesson), and the Transfiguration was occu- 
pied in the same way. After the Trans- 
figuration (probably on Mt. Hermon, at 
whose foot Czsarea Philippi was, see last 
lesson), Jesus healed the child who was 
afflicted with a dumb devil; and then re- 
turned slowly with His disciples to Galilee. 

Mark ix. 33. And being in the house 
He asked them. What was it that ye dit- 
puted among yourselves by the way? From 
Luke x. 46, 47, I gather that the discussion 
had been renewed on their arrival at 
Peter’s house. Christ, we are told, per 
ceived the thought of their heart, just as 
He had perceived the tenor of their pre- 
vious discussion. He now questioned them 
concerning both. 

34. But they held their peace ; for ¥ 
the way they had disputed among thar 
selves. At the very time that their Master 
was full of the thought of His approaching 
sufferings (Mark ix. 30-32), and was striv- 
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ing to explain it to their dull compre- 
hension; they, witn mine's full of the idea 
of an outward kingdom, were disputing 
which of them should have the highest 
place in it. They had learned one-half of 
the lesson, viz., the fact of their Master's 
Divine power and Messiahship; but the 
method of His Kingdom was as yet com- 
pletely hid from them. Who should be 
the greatest. ‘* The position of prime 
minister in the Kingdom they thought He 
was about to inaugurate.” —MMorison. 
« What seductive dreams lay for Galilean 
fishermen in being commissioned by the 
Messiah as His confidential friends, and 
the first dignitaries of His Kingdom.” — 
Hanna. Peter, James and John all had 
special grounds for expectation in this di- 
rection. Matt. xvi. 17-19; xvii. 1; Mark x. 
35-37: Judas, as treasurer, may also have 
cherished hopes of his own. At this point, 
probably, came the question of Matt. xviii. 
1. The disciples would have the point 
settled once for all. Whoever was great- 
est now would doubtless be greatest in the 
Kingdom whose coming they thought so 
imminent. 

35- And he sat duwn. As teachers did, 
vhile lecturing. Jf any man desire to be 
first. The law of Christ’s kingdom is 
humility, self-forgetfulness, self-denial. 
Matt. v. 3-5-5; xi. 293 xviii. 43 xxili. 
10-12; John xiii. 14-16. The self-seek- 
ing spirit is totally opposed to all these ; 
hence, the more it is indulged in, the 
lower will it bring one in the kingdom of 
heaven. Zhe same shall be last of ail and 
servant of ail, ‘‘ The very desire to be 
first, makes him last in the nature of 
things.’’——Pe/oudbet, Servant, ‘‘ not in the 
voluntary service which leads higher, but 
in the forced service, which is degrada- 
tion.”’——Pe/oubet. Mark alone records this 
part of Christ’s discourse. Is it not pos- 
sible that the words went home to Peter’s 
conscience, and theretore he especially re- 
membered them ? 

36. And he took a child. ‘* As the 
house was probably Peter’s, the child may 
have been one of his.’’—Z/dicott. Matt. 
(ch. xviii. 2) says He called him to Him. 
And when he had taken him in his arms. 
A gesture expressive of tender love, show- 
ing our Lord’s sympathy with childhood. 
Matthew gives two additional verses (ch. 
xviii. 3, 4), ‘‘ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children (compare John 
ili. 3), ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” It is a kingdom, not of 
earth as you imagine, but of heaven. In 
order to enter it. you must be created over 
again. This is the door into the kingdom. 
The way to become greatest in the king- 
dom is next given, viz., to humble oneself 
as a little child. You must have those 
qualities which make the ideal childhood. 
“What you would have your child be to 
you, that be yourself to God.’’—Dr. Rod- 
inson. ‘* These qualities are humility, 
freedom from ambition, rivalry or jealousy, 
tender and gracious affection, perfect 
trust, obedience, a teachable spirit, un- 
Worldliness, indifference to the distinc- 
tions of rank and wealth.’’—Pe/oudbet. See 
Eph. v. 1, 2; I Peter ii. 2. 


37. Whosoever shail receive one of 
such children, in my name, receiveth me. 
Receiving in Christ’s name, means receiv- 
ing for Christ’s sake. Receiving such a 
child into fellowship involves receiving a 
share of the same child-like spirit. This 
agrees with what has been already alluded 
to in Matthew. And whosoever shall re- 
ceive me, receiveth not me, but him that 
sent me. Matt. x. 40; Luke ix. 48; John 
xiv. 9. Not me only, but my Father also. 
The object of Chrisi’s coming is to bring 
us tothe Father. In knowing Him we 
learn to know His Fatheralso. Thus the 
child-like heart receiving the little child 
for Christ’s sake has entered the kingdom 
where Christ is King. His heart has be- 
come a place where Christ reigns and 
where God loves to dwell. John xiv. 21 
and 23 

38. And John answered him. We note 
that John’s indignation was chi: fly roused 
by what seemed to touch his Master’s 
honor. Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name. The connection is: 
“If the receiving any one, even a little 
child, # thy name, be receiving Thee, 
were we right to forbid one who used Thy 
name, but did not follow us?”—A/ford. 
See Num. xi. 26-29. The fact that he 
was using Christ’s name proved that he 
believed in Him and that the miracles per- 
formed were done by Christ’s power. 
And we forbade him, because he followeth 
not us. He does not take the position of 
one of Thy disciples. Luke ix. 49. There 
may be also an emphasis on ‘‘ us,”’ #. ¢., 
he did not follow the twelve as one of the 
subordinate followers. 

39. There is no man which shall do a 
miracle in my name, that can lightly speak 
evil of me. R. V., ‘‘A mighty work.” 
I Cor. xii. 36. ‘‘ The principle inculcated 
forbids discouraging any work, dy whom 
soever undertaken, minister or layman, 
man or woman, which is really accom- 
plishing spiritual results.’’—Addo/2. 

40. For he that is not against us ts on 
our part. This is the converse of Matt. 
xii. 30. The test given is the same as 
Matt. xii. 33, *‘ the tree is known by his 
fruit."” Only by the Spirit of God can 
devils be truly cast out, and all who are 
truly bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit 
are identified with Christ. ‘‘Note the 
use of ‘us’ here by Christ. He graciously 
associates the disciples with Himself.”— 
Morison. 

41. For whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink in my name. The 
emphasis is again upon ‘‘in my name,”’ 
which is here explained to mean, ‘‘ be- 
cause ye belong to Christ.’’ The frequent 
use of this expression by our Saviour (three 
times in these verses) shows that He ac- 
cepted this personal homage of His fol- 
lowers to Himself as fitting and right, and 
is one instance amongst others of Christ 
claiming Divine rights. Verily J say unto 
you, he shall not lose his reward. See 
Matt. xxiv. 40. How far stronger is the 
motive here presented for righteousness 
and brotherly kindness than anything 
which modern philosophy has to offer ! 
They would encourage good deeds with 


the uncertain hope of an ultimate benefit 
accruing therefrom at some remote period 
to mankind. Christ takes note of every 
loving deed, even the smallest, values it 
not according to its actual result, but ac- 
cording to the motive of love to Himself 
that prompts it, and assures His followers. 
of a reward far out of proportion to their 
deeds. Matt. xxiv. 34. 

42. And whosoever shall offend. R. V. 
«¢ Cause tostumble,” lead into sin. ‘* That 
boy has gone a good way in the devil’s 
service who will dare to influence another 
against his father and mother.’’—Dr. 
Arnold's Rugby School Sermons. ‘* There 
are many other ways such as tempting to 
lie, to drink intoxicating drinks, suggest- 
ing religious doubts, kreaking down re- 
ligious habits, sneering at strictness of 
Sabbath-keeping.’’—Pedoubet. Whoever 
is himself out of harmony with God's will 
becomes*in that degree a stumbling stone 
to others. One of these little ones that 
believe in me. Referring to the child, 
still nestling in His arms, and also to alk 
simple childlike souls, the little ones in 
the kingdom. J/¢ és detter for him that & 
milistone were hanged about his neck. A 
dreadful natural death is preferable to be- 
coming the murderer of a soul, even as it 
is certainly better to be killed oneself than. 
to kill another. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The central thought of this lesson is, 
how to enter the Kingdom of heaven, ?. ¢., 
by being converted and becoming as a 
little child. 

2. The self-seeking spirit is diametri- 
cally opposed to the spirit of Christ’s king- 
dom. This lesson is hard to learn and 
needs to be constantly repeated. ‘* Sedf- 
seeking is man’s way to be great, but ove 
is God's way.” 

3- Christ is the centre of Christianity, 
to work in His name and for His sake is 
to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, 
against which there is no law. 

4. Jesus regards the humblest service 
done from love to Him. He measures its. 
amount by the motive that inspired it. 

5. The greatest of all sins is to lead the 
weak and trusting into temptation. 





THE FAMINEIN CHINA.—Accounts con- 
tinue to come of the dreadful suffering 
produced by this calamity. The following 
sentences are from China’s Millions = 
‘For the relief of the sufferers by the 
famine of 1877-78 about £3,000 was sent 
through the China Inland Mission. Con- 
tributions for the relief of those now suf+ 
fering will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary of the China Inland Mission, 2, 
Pyrland Road, London, N., and tele- 
graphed to China without delay. If, as 
estimated by Dr. Nevius, ‘a halfpenny @ 
day, or fifteen pence a month, will, in ad- 
dition to what the people can do themselves, 
support life,’ it is within the reach of alb 
to do something to alleviate the distress 
which, whatever may be the combined 
efforts put forth to meet it, must prevail 
for months to come to an awful extent. 
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FRIENDS’ MISSIONS AND MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


° BY ESTHER P. TERRELL. 


(Continued from page 452.) 
RAMALLAH MISSION IN PALESTINE. 


This Mission dates from the visits to 
Palestine made by Eli and Sybil Jones in 
1367-8-9. 

It has been until recently conducted 
jointly by English and New England 
Friends, but is now entirely under the 
care of the latter. There is so much of 
interest connected with these visits to this 
** Historic Land ” which has been made 
known not only by letters published at 
those times, and by articles of recent date, 
written by their Friends, but also from Eli 
Jones’ own graphic pen,—the memory 
sketches written now in the serenity of his 
82d year,—that it seems a difficult prob- 
lem to decide just what points should now 
be briefly touched upon. In the first 
place, however, an allusion to their pre- 
vious visit to lands beyond the seas seems 
appropriate, as it shows such a true mis- 
sionary spirit undaunted by discourage- 
ments and firm in the performance of 
duty. They sailed for Liberia in the sum- 
mer of 1851. Sybil Jones, always natur- 
ally frail, was at this time greatly weaken- 
ed by hemorrhage of the lungs. The 
vessel they embarked in was small, their 
fare such as sailors have. This vessel was 
their home for five months. Their visit 
to the ‘*dark Continent ’’ was deeply in 
teresting. ‘Tney remained there until the 
spring of 1852, then sailed for Europe. 
The following winter in the north of Ire- 
land Sybil Jones was prostrated with ill- 
ness for some time. On leaving for Eng- 
land she was carried from the bed to the 
carriage, and from the carriage to the 
steamer. After reaching England the phy- 
sician in attendance told her that ‘if she 
wished to live she must flee from her home 
to some southern climate.’’ Six weeks 
later, had the physician met her, E. Jones 
writes, it would have been on the west 
coast of Norway, in 60° north latitude. 

The travel in Norway.was mostly by 
boat ; she was carried in a chair from the 
boat to the meeting place. In traveling 

she mostly reclined, but stood generally 
while*telling ‘‘ the old old story.’”’ They 
went from Norway to Denmark, then to 
Germany, Switzeiland and France, spend- 
ing sometime in the south of France. They 
returned home in 1854. In 1867 they 
received credentials from their friends to 
visit parts of Europe and some of the 
countries bordering upon the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Spending sume time in Eng- 
land and France they embarked upon the 
Mediterranean for Beyrout in Syria. In 
Beyrout they remained and kept house 
some ten weeks, recruiting their health 
and studying the situation. They spent 
some time in Syria, visiting schools, and 
having meetings with missionaries and 
children. Sybil Jones had many interest- 
ing meetings with the women, besides those 
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which she and her husband held unitedly, 
and she visited some in their homes. They 
called upon the wife of the Mufti, the 
Mohammedan High Priest, whv lived ina 
very handsome dwelling with marble halls 
and richly furnished rooms. She received 
them very courteously and lovingly, and 
filled their hands with sweetmeats. 

Alfred Lloyd Fox, who accompanied 
E. and S. Jones in 1868, writes: ‘* We 
have heard that no other strangers have 
ever shown so much interest in visiting 
these mountain schools or visited them so 
extensively.’”” There were many different 
bands of laborers engaged in this great 
field at the time of their visit twenty years 
ago; Americans, English, Scotch, Syrians 
and Jews. The first workers, those who 
opened up the ground for all the rest were 
the Americans, who settled in Beyrout and 
its neighborhood, between 50 and 60 years 
ago. The children at these schools often 
gathered round these friends expressirg 
thanks to them for their kind interest. In 
most of these schools they offered words 
of exhortation and prayer, which were re- 
ceived with great interest. When at Jaffa 
in 1868 Ell.n Clare Miller, who was Sybil 
Jones’ companion, sharing in her toils 
and interests wrote an interesting descrip- 
tion of that city for a periodical of the 
time. She also wrote of the beauty of the 
surrounding country, the rich plain of 
Sharon, with its three or four hundred 
orange gardens, each containing upwards 
of 1000 trees, among whlch fine-spreading 
palms rise, singly or in groups, and the 
beautiful gray hills of Judea bounding the 
view to the east, and added a description 
of the people and their customs, citing 
passages of Scripture in a manner which 
would interest us all. Only one can be 
quoted here. ‘“ The light also has been 
thrown upon the expression, ‘ heaping 
coals of fire on his head,’ by finding that 
it is customary for the baker when he 
clears his oven at night, to give away the 
living embers to those who will accept the 
kindness, and we have met persons in the 
evening carrying these coals away on their 
heads in large open braziers.’’ Sybil Jones 
preached the first sermon that was ever 
preached by a Friend in Palestine. Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, Bethany, Nain, Naza- 
reth and other places of interest were visit- 
ed, and many meetings held. At least 
two Friends’ meetings were held in Jeru- 
salem. These were in all probability the first 
ever held there, ‘‘ and they prayed for the 
peace of Jerusalem and honored Him who 
suffered without the gate.’’ They pitched 
their tents and remained one night on the 
Mt. of Olives, and also at Bethlehem, re- 
maining longer here, and holding meetings 
for several evenings. In the many meet- 
ings held by them throughout this coun- 
try, Sybil Jones especially was listened to 
with marked attention. Women in Pales- 
tine were in a sad state of slavery and deg- 
radation. It was something new for a 
woman to speak in public. The devoted 
husband of Sybil Jones used well the oppor- 
tunity of showing by fitly spoken words 
of comparison the needs of Syrian wo- 
men and what Christianity would do tor 
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them. On the 2d of Third month, 1368, 
they pitched their tent and spent their first 
night in Ramallah. They made their sec. 
ond visit to this village in 1869, and left 
funds for a girls’ school, there being none 
in that/ place. 
Hishmeh, from the time of their last visit, 
began religious work, and was for several 
years stationed here as missionary. This 
mission at Ramallah is nine miles north. 
west of Jerusalem, about three hours’ ride 
overa hillcountry. Dr. Hessenauer and wife 
have charge of the mission, and he also 
superintends the Dispensary. 
cal skill is said to find ample scope. The 
people hear of his arrival in the villages 
with exultation, and their sick are crowd- 
ed around him. There is a great improve. 
ment in these poor Moslem women, and 
the interest of these people is shown in 
their large attendance at Bible-readings 
and mothers’ meetings. 
schools at this mission, one for boys and 
one tor girls, and New England Friends 
are now earnestly soliciting funds for a 
Girls’ Training Home. 
there has been an increase of religious in- 
terest, and their meeting house has often 
been uncomfortably crowded. 


Their interpreter, Jacob 


His medi- 


There are two 


The past year 


BRUMANA, MT. LEBANON. 
This mission was established ir 1873, 


and has been till recently under the super- 
vision of New England aad English 
Friends, but is now entirely under care of 
the latter. 


Eli and Sybil Jones, when in 
Beyrout, met with Theophilus Waldmeier, 
who had lately returned from a ten years’ 


sojourn as missionary in Abyssinia, and 


was then holding a position in the British 
Syrian schools. It was the first time that 
he had ever met with members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and on hearing Sybil 
Jones proclaim the truth as held by them, 
her words found a response in his heart. 
He severed his.connection with the schools 
before mentioned in the spring of 1873, 
and went up to Brumana, a village on the 
western slope of the mountains of Leba- 
non, a litfle to the north of ancient Tyre. 
He had been there only two months, 
when the Foreign Missionary Committee 
of New England Yearly Meeting opened 
correspondence with him, and he was ap- 
pointed agent of their committee. This 
place he continues to fill, and is now a 
valued member and minister of our So- 
ciety. In the autumn of 1873 the first 
school was opened. In the winter of 1875 
the Boys’ Training Home was started, 
which has successfully continued. E. Jone 
has twice visited these missions. He was 
there when the Boys’ Training Home was 
started and the little church organized; 
also, five years ago, when the Girls’ 
Training Home was opened. Two of the 
girls who entered the Home at that time 
are now teachers in mission schools. — 

A Monthly Meeting was established 
Twelfth mo. 4th, 1875. This event was 
the more deeply impressive to E. Jones, 
as it occurred on the second anniversary 
of the death of his wife. About this time 
English Friends generously purchased 4 
plot of ground, eight acres, just outside of 
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town, on which they erected a stone 
house, 80x43, three stories high in front, 
and two inthe rear. It is the home of T. 
Waldmeier and family and the Boys’ 
Training Home. Friends in Minneapolis 
Quarterly Meeting, Minnesota, are edu- 
cating one Syrian boy at this home. 
Friends in America furnished means to 
build the Girls’ Training Home, which is 
acommodious building of stone, and is 
about three minutes’ walk from the Mis- 
sion Home, and to the left, on a spur 
which rapidly descends toward the plain 
by the sea. Maria Feltham, a Friend of 
independent means, has left the comforts 
of her home in England and is established 
here as superintendent of this Home. The 
W. F. M. Society of Western Yearly 
Meeting has supported seven girls at this 
school since the opening. Down to the 
right are the headquarters of the.Medical 
Mission, which is in charge of Dr. Ma- 
nasseh ; it includes the hospital, lately en- 
larged, and the dispensary, and the rooms 
occupied by their valued fellow-laborer, 
Ellen Clayton. These mission buildings 
are supplied with water bya wind-motor 
from America, which forces the water 
from a spring. It was given by English 
Friends, and occupies a central position 
among the buildings. Their new meeting- 
house is only a few steps from their mis- 
sion house. It is a substantial stone build- 
ing, surrounded by asmall yard, enclosed 
by a stone wall. This house is well filled 
on the Sabbath by an attentive audience. 
They often have the vocal exercises of 
their meetings in Arabic, English and 
German, in order to meet the needs 
of all. 

From the annual reports the medical 
department of this mission 1s shown to be 
very effective for good. The number of 
out-patients this year has been 5,667. 

Besides the central station at Brumana 
there are a number of village day schools. 
Two at least are supported by T. Wald- 
meier’s friends in Switzerland. Friends 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting support one 
at Dar BSalem. When they began this 
school, between five and six years ago, the 
village had the reputation of being one of 
the worst on Lebanon. T. Waldmeier 
says, in a recent letter: ‘* The inhabit 
ants were quite as dirty, ignorant and de- 
graded as the heathen of Central Africa.”’ 
This school has been the means, under the 
Divine blessing, of producing a great 
change. Now nearly all the children at- 
tend school, and are well taught in the 
Scriptures. The teacher also reads the 
Bible to the people in their homes out of 
school hours, and many evince a deep in- 
terest in it. Their school building is su- 
perior to any in the village. 

The W. F. M. A. of Philadelphia have 
had a school at Mansurieh, which has just 
been removed to Ras el Meten, and also 
support a Bible. woman at Beit Mary. 
They have had the ‘Life of Stephen 
Grellet ’’ and ‘« The Story of the Gospel” 

translated into Arabic. The latter has 
been used as a Reader in the schools, aud 
is much enjoyed by the children and also 
by parents and tezchers. Both books 
























































































































































are doing a useful work and have proved 
a source of blessing. 


the Brumana Mission. 
esting mothers’ meeting under the care of 
T. Waldmeier’s wife, with an average at- 
tendance of 160. 
a small town, with flat-roofed houses and 
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Nearly 350 children are being taught at 
There is an inter- 


Brumana is said to be 


narrow, stony streets, which are neither 


straight nor neat, but the scenery is de- 


lightful. The mountain sides, dotted with 
villages, made beautiful by tropical trees 
and flowers, and the plain stretching away 
to the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
form a picture which would certainly 
gladden both eye and heart of every lover 
of the beautiful in nature. 

The four substantial mission buildings 
which have been described, with their 
neat garden and large mission grounds, 
with trees of choicest fruits, and eucalyp- 
tus, pine and myrtle trees for ornament, 
compose another scene, which, blended 
with the first, reminds one, though we can 
view it only in imagination, of the ‘ glory 
of Lebanon,”’’ which was referred to in 
prophetic words in the joyful flourishing 
of Christ’s kingdom. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM PENN ON SCHOOL REFORM.— 
** We are in pain to make them (tHt chil- 
dren) scholars, but not men; to talk 
rather than to know, which is true cant- 
ing. The first thing obvious to children 
is what is sensible ; and that we make no 
part of their rudiments. We press their 
memory too soon, and puzzle, strain and 
load them with words and rules to know 
grammar and rhetoric and a strange 
tongue or two, that it is ten to one may 
never be useful to them, leaving their 
natural genius to mechanical and physical 
or natural knowledge uncultivated and ne- 
glected, which would be of exceeding use 
and pleasure to them through the whole 
course of their lives. To be sure, lan- 
guages are not to be despised or neglect- 
ed; but things are still to be preferred. 
Children had rather be making of tools 
and instruments of play, shaping, draw- 
ing, framing and building, etc., than get- 
ting some proprieties of speech by heart ; 
and those also would follow with more 
judgment and less trouble and time.’’ 


Foop AND Brain WorkK.—Sir Douglas 
Galton, in his address at the opening of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
said : 

‘«It has become a burning question as 
to how both to compel the attendance of 
the poorer children at Board schools, and 
to insure that they shall have received an 
adequate meal before they commence their 
brain work. This question has been solved 
in asensible and practical way in Paris. 
In Paris primary education is free, and no 
fees have to be paid by the parents ; but, 
inasmuch as it is compulsory, the authori- 
ties hold that it is directly to the interest 
of the community at large that the chil- 
dren should not only be forced to go to 
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school, but that they should attend in such 
a physical condition as to be able to take 
advantage of, and not be injured by, the 
teaching. Parents in Paris who fail to 
send their children to school are not sum- 
moned before a police magistrate, they 
are required to give an account of them- 
selves to the Commission Scolaire, which 
is composed of ordinary citizens in the ar- 
rondissement. If it is then found that 
the father and mother are really too poor 
to provide the children with proper clothes 
atid boots in which to go to school, then 
such boots and clothes are at once provided 
for the children gratuitously. Cantines 
scolaires—school kitchens—have been es- 
tablished in connection with some of the 
schools, to provide meals for the children. 
For these meals the sum of ten centimes 
each (say a penny) is paid, the food being 
cooked on the spot. The distribution is 
managed in this way: Each child goes up 
to the teacher in turn, and receives its 
ticket in return for its penny. If, how- 
ever, any child is too poor to be able to 
pay the penny, the teacher is informed of 
this beforehand, and the poor children re- 
ceive their tickets in precisely the same 
way and at the same time as those whose 
parents have been able to pay for them, 
nor is it known to their companions that 
they are in receipt of free meals. The 
education of a mental kind now being sup- 
plied will be imperfect, and may be dan- 
gerous, unless it be so combined with 
physical cuiture that a perfect, or compar- 
atively perfect, health ot body shall go 
with it.” 

Onty HatF Wronc-——The word 
‘*shan’t’’ occurred in a reading lesson. 
Expianation was given that ” shan’t”’ is 
an abbreviation of ‘shall not,’’ and that 
people said ‘‘shan’t” when they hadn’t 
very much time, as it is a shorter word. 

In a recitation which followed, the 
word occurred again and again, and an 
Indian boy read it with considerable em- 
phasis, ‘* shall not.’’ 

Teacher—* The word is ‘ shan’t.’ ” 

Indian Boy—‘‘ O, plenty of time now!”’ 
and went on, happy in the thought that 
for once he had understood his teacher, 
was able to go ahead without assistance. 


A TEACHER put the following question 
to a young Sioux: 

‘* How do you parse, ‘ Mary milks the 
cow ??”’ 

The last word was disposed of as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Cow is a noun, feminine gender, 
singular number, third person, and stands 
for Mary.’’ 

** Stands for Mary! How do you make 
that out ?” 

‘¢ Because,” said the intelligent pupil, 
‘if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how 
could Mary milk her ?”’—Red Man. 


ee 

THERE are three modes of bearing the 
ills of life: by indifference, which is the 
most common; _ by philosophy; which is 
the most ostentatious; and by religion, 
which is the most effectual; for it is re- 
ligion alone that can teach us to bear them 
with resignation. — Fuller. 
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THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL COUNCIL 


This body has issued an address to the 
Organizations of Women in the United 


States. The following paragraphs are 
taken from it: 

The International Council of Women, 
held at Washington, D. C., in 1888, con- 
vened by the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, addressed by nearly one hun- 
dred women from seven different coun- 
tries, and representing fifty-three national 
societies, was the first attempt to unify the 
spirit and method of the world’s organized 
womanhood. Under the nine general 
topics of Education, Philanthropy, Tem- 
perance, Industries, Professions, Legal 
Conditions, Political Conditions, Moral 
Education and Organization itself (as the 
essential prerequisite of the most effective 
work in all these lines)—a representative 
body of women took grave counsel to- 
gether, and, without one dissonant note, 
the mighty chorus of harmonious purpose 
sounded through the civilized world. It 
is perfectly safe to say that never before 
did the nation’s womanhood by a single 
demonstration so impress its thought, its 
sympathy and its purpose upon the public 
mind. This proved the well nigh resist- 
less power of associated effort. It was the 
harvest of torty years spent in seed-sow- 
ing ; the hour was ripe for it; an eailier 
effort would have been premature, if not 
impossible. 

The chief outcome of this great meeting 
was a still wider evolution of woman's 
work. A permanent International Coun- 
cil was projected (to which none but Na- 
tional Councils can be eligible as auxili- 
aries), and a National Council for the 
United States was formed (to which none 
but National Associations within the 
United States can be eligible as auxili- 
aries). The purpose of this National 
Council is thus stated in its constitution : 

‘¢ We, women of the United States, sin- 
cerely believing that the good of our 
homes and nation will be advanced by our 
Own greater unity of thought, sympathy 
and purpose, and that an organiz2d move- 
ment of women will best conserve the 
highest good of the family and the state, 
do hereby band ourselves together in a 
confederation of workers committed to the 
overthrow of all forms wf ignorance and 
injustice, and to the application of the 
golden rule to society, custom and law.” 

The conditions of membership are as 
follows : 

‘** Any society of women, the nature of 
whose work is satisfactory to the Execu- 
tive Committee, as to either its undoubted. 
ly national character or national value, 
may become auxiliary to this Council by 
its own vote, and by the payment of a 
sum amounting to half a cent. yearly per 
member, in addition to a triennial pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars* into the trea- 





*As all societies in the National Council are given equal 
representation in that body by its Constitution, without 
regard to the size of their membership, the general offi- 
cers of the Council have unanimously decided to recom- 
mend a change in the Constitution at the first meeting of 
the Council, in 1891, by which a uniform triennial fee of 
$100 shall be substituted for the annual and triennial fees 





sury of the National Council, not later 
than three months prior to its triennial 


meetings.’’ 
Artic'e III reads as follows :° 


dent at Large, Corresponding Secretary, 


Recording Secretary, and Treasurer. Each 


President of an auxiliary society shall be 


ex officio Vice-President of the National 


Council, and the President of the National 


Counci Ishall be ex-officio Vice-President of 


the International Council. The five general 
officers, with the Vice Presidents, shall 


constitute an Executive Committe:, of 
‘which seven members shall make a quo- 


rum, to control and provide for the gen- 
eral interests of the Council.’’ 


The meetings of the National Council 


are to be triennial, and the Committee of 


Arrangements for them is composed of the 
Executive Committee and: one delegate 
chosen by each auxiliary society as its re- 
presentative. 

This address is sent to all national or- 
ganizations of women, earnestly inviting 
them to become auxiliary to the Council by 
formal action at their next Executive Ses- 
sion, to be reported to our Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The local Council of women would be 
made up of the presidents of all societies 
of women in a given locality, and might 
have a @headquarters of its own, with an 
office secretary, and hold meetings quar- 
terly. This Council would naturally enter 
unitedly upon such lines of work as all the 
societies could agree upon. The State 


Council would naturally hold meetings 
annually. 


As an illustration of the practical work- 
ing of the plan, it may be stated that 
such a Council of women might, if it were 
the general desire, arrange for petitions 
from all societies of women in any given 
town or city asking that women should be 
placed on the school board ; on the dif- 
ferent boards entrusted with the care of 
public institutions for the defective, delin- 
quent and dependent classes ; asking for 
the admission of/ women to membership, 
and to an official standing, also, in local, 
county and state organizations, such as 
press associations, medical associations, 
Sunday-school and ecclesiastical associa- 
tions, &c.; asking that the doors of such 
schools and colleges as are not yet open 
to women may be thrown open for their 
admission ; asking for gymnastic and in- 
dustrial training for girls in the public 
schools ; asking for better protection for 
the home, and more judicious penalties 
for all crimes against girls and women. 

Already the organizations of women in 
Chicago have formed a local Council, 
and a similar movement has been inau- 
gurated in Philadelphia, Detroit and Provi- 
dence. Ohio and Kansas have organized 
State Councils. 

Under the constitution of the National 





above mentioned ; and the general officers willl assume the 
responsibility of admitting societies to membership on this 
new basis, if preferred, until such amendment can be 
passed upon at the first meeting of the Council. 


‘ec “he 
officers shall be a- President, Vice-Presi- 





Council only national societies of women 
are eligible to membership therein. 

A form of constitution for local and 
State Councils, and other hints and helps 
for organizing, will be furnished on ap- 
plication to Mrs. May Wright Sewall, In. 
dianapolis, Ind., Corresponding Secretary 
of the Woman’s National Council. 

Women have never yet united in large 
numbers save for good purposes ; it is safe 
to predict that they never will. Their 
isolation one from another is in the inter- 
est of bute force; their combination 
means the dominance of peace and spirit- 
ual power, the purification, protection 
and coronation of the home ; and home 
is the shrine for whose sacred sake all that 
is good and true on earth exists. Happy 
are we who live to see the day when the 
women of our native land are clasping 
hands with a purpose so high and in a 
unity so holy, which may God bless. 


Frances E. WILLARD, Evanston, Illinois, 
Pres. of the Woman’s National Council. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, Rochester, N. Y., 
Vice-President at Large. 

M. Louise Tuomas, 680 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, Treasurer. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass., 
Recording Secretary. 

May WricHT SEWALL, 343 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., Cor. Secretary. 





Correspondence. 


VISIT TO FRIENDS’ SOUTHERN MEXICAN 
MISSION. 

During the past two months I have 
made two journeys southward, visiting all 
our stations in Southern Tamaulipas. On 
the first journey I was accompanied by 


Trinidad R. Martinez, of Santa Barbara, 


and Cruz Sustaita, of Gomez Farias. We 
had cloudy weather, but no rain until we 
reached Escandon. We slept out of doors 
three nights, though two of them were 
passed at ranches, but the houses were 
barely sufficient for the residents, and we 


considered the privilege of sleeping in the 


lee of the houses quite an ample conces- 
sion owing to the chilly north wind, 

The direct road from Escandon to 
Gomez Farias cannot be readily traversed 
owing to the abundant rains of the past 
summer. Our frieud Cruz chose a cir- 
cuitous route, but in the continued mist 
lost the road, though fortunately not de- 
laying us very much. Night closed around 
us as we began ascending the mountain, 
and the rain and wind as rapidly increased 
with the darkness of a moonless night. 
We were fully four hours reaching the . 
meeting-house after dark closed around 
us. The path was rocky and very slip- 
pery, and wherever there was any earth 
the mud was deep. I could neither see 
the mules before me nor Friend Trinidad 
behind me. My horse was more success- 
ful, and I soon found it best to leave him 
free to choose his pathway. I have been 


at sea in similar nights, but I do not recol- 
lect a more trying night in all my journey- 
ings. One mule tired and lay down twice. 
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Then Cruz amid the darkness transferred 
its load toadonkey, which took the lead,and 
on atriviog at our missionary’s residence 
we found it had gone past and all my 
clothing and bed-clothing had gone with 
it. On exchanging my clothing I found 
that our missionary was much more slen- 
der than I had supposed, but I soon forgot 
the inconvenience of that dark night’s 
travel in the joys of social Christian fel- 
lowship in their hospitable home. The 
wind and rain continued all night and the 
next day—First-day—the rain only slack 
ed about two hours in the forenoon—so 
that a few children gathered to the Bible- 
school, but in the afternoon it rained so 
violently that only one or two men came 
to meeting. 

The rains continued until Fourth-day, 
when we continued our journey, but the 
road was so very muddy that we only ad- 
vanced five leagues all day. We stopped 
at Gaudalupe, a ranch situated among 
rocky spurs at the foot of the Sierra Madre. 
The owner, whom on a previous visit 1 
had seen very ill, received us very kindly. 
He was convalescent from malarial fever, 
but Friend Cruz induced him to tell us 
about his hand-to hand fights with jaguars. 
He had killed two with only a cleaving 
knife with which to defend himself. His 
description of the face of an enraged ja- 
guar was very animated and _ thrilling. 
They still abound in the rocky caves amid 
the mountain fastnesses, and descend to 
the plains, doing great damage to the 
herds of horses and cattle. From Gomez 
Farias southward the plain reaches to the 
foot of the first rocky wall of the Sierra 
Madre, probably fully 3000 feet in height, 
and from the base of this wall full-grown 
rivers burst forth every few leagues, with 
rushing torrents of pure cold water. 

Karly the following morning we left 
Guadalupe and soon began ascending the 
pass bearing that name. At a distance it 
seems like a very low place in the wall, 
but the ascent is rough, and as it was gent- 
ly raining it was slippery. I soon found 
it necessary to dismount and follow my 
horse. Once we had reached the summit 
the wet underbrush saturated our lower 
limbs, whilst the perspiraiion under my 
rubber overcoat bathed the rest of my 
body. We saw an abundance of deer and 
several fl »cks of wild turkeys close at hand. 

Descending somewhat we came to a 
plain, originally covered with a palm 
forest, but now partially cultivated. The 
fences were made of palm logs, and palm 
Sprouts were as tenacious as the sour-wood 
and persimmon sprouts in North Carolina, 
and were to be seen everywhere aniid the 
fields of Indian corn. 

About noon it ceased raining, but was 
so cloudy that with difficulty I succeeded in 
taking a view of one of the stone ellipses at- 
tributed to the Naoahs of the VIII cen- 
tury of our era. There were probably 100 
of these in a space of three miles along a 
small creek which winds through the palm 
forest. I saw one mound surrounded by 
many ellipses, though probably of a much 
later date. What were these ellipses? 
This question is easily asked, but not so 





easily answered. They were never mounds, 


nor pyramids, though in many cases the 


ground inside them is a trifle higher than 
outside, though rarely so much as one foot 


of difference 1s noted. Pussibly they may 
have been merely to secure a little plat 
from being flooded by the rains. I make 
this suggestion. Do not know of any one 
who ever yet ventured a suggestion. But 
Ihave often seen muleteers make a little 
trench and ridge around their freight 
during rains, which made me think pos- 
sibly these were the resting place of the 
family, or where their booth or tent was 
raised. 

We rested nearly half an hour amid these 
ruins, and a full hour at another stream, 
where we prepared our dinner. We then 
pressed on over the more precipitous pass 
of the second wall of the Sierra Madre. 
The footing was very slippery, so much so 
that a mule which had fallen under its 
load in the pathway had been instantly 
killed by the fall. It was on the nirrow- 
est and roughest part of one of the cause- 
ways, and in exactly the same hole among 
the locks where we saw one three years 
ago when passing the same route. 

It was dark ere we reached the mission 
rooms in Santa Barbara, and we were sur- 
prised to note that Julio Gonzalez Gea 
did not as usual rush out to meet us. We 
found he was in bed with fever, had al- 
ready ‘been in bed fifteen days, and that 
most of our members there were suffering 
more or less from fevers. The very abun- 
dant rains have caused malarial fevers of 
a violent type to become epidemic. Our 
friend, however, rose up in bed to greet 
us, and finally dressed and sat down to tea 
with us. He was greatly cheered by our 
visit, and heavy doses of quinine had 
broken. his fever. The misty rains con- 
tinued on the following days until First- 
day. We had a meeting on Sixth-day 
night, were at Monthly Meeting on Sev- 
enth-day, and at Bible-school and meeting 
on First-day. All were seasons of divine 
favor. At Monthly Meeting the Clerk 
gave an extended account of absent mem- 
bers whom he had visited during his jour- 
ney and others with whom he corres- 
ponded. Also, of the workers he had 
met at Victoria and Gomez Farias. I no- 
ticed many feverish hands at meeting ; all 
appeared like hospital inmates, and but 
for preventive measures I fear I should 
have been in the same condition. 

We were told that it would be impos- 
sible for us to pursue our journey toward 
Antiguo Morelos through the valley south- 
ward from Santa Barbara, owing to the 
flooded swamps, the only bridge having 
been washed away. We must again cross 
over Chamal Pass, whether we continued 
the journey to Antiguo Morelos or re- 
turned to Farias. The rains seemed likely 
to continue, and we learned that the epi- 
demic was even more severe at the stations 
of Quintero and Antiguo Morelos than at 
Santa Barbara. A longer delay might pros- 
trate me, notwithstanding the use of qui- 
nine as a preventive or to modify its influ- 
ence. We decided to return promptly to 
Victoria, having a meeting at Farias on 





Third-day night, which was very large, 
and a small but interesting one at Escan- 
don on Fourth day night. 

(To be concluded.) 








RURAL. 

Wuat a Woman Can Do.—Mrs. J. N. 
Heater, of Columbus, Neb., is one of the 
best known exhibitors of honey and bee 
supplies in America. Speaking of her ex- 
hibit at the State Fair at Lincoln, the Co- 
lumbus /Journa/d remarks thus: “ Aside 
from its newspapers, mills and banks, 
there is probably no single business repre- 
sented in Columbus that better advertises 
the city than the business transacted by 
Mrs. J. N. Heater.’’ And of her attract- 
ive exhibit at the State Fair, the Lincoln 


Journal says : 


‘* Each succeeding year the apiary de- 
partment finds Mrs. Heater, of Columbus, 
present with a large showing of comb and 
extracted honey, wax, implements, and 
bee keepers’ supplies. 

The exhibit is in the form of a large 
pyramid of jars of honey arranged around 
an ornamented velvet back-ground, bear- 
ing the name and residence of the ex- 
hibitor. This exhibit shows to advantage 
what well-directed intelligent study and 
years of experience can do in this direc- 
tion, and all who visit. the State Fair should 
not fail to visit Apiary Hall and inspect 
this exhibition.”’ 

Good exhibits of bees, honey and bees- 
wax at Fairs will do more to educate the 
people, and help the sale of honey than 
anything else. The apiarian exhibit at 
Columbus, Ohio, Centennial was a greater 
attraction than almost any other display. 
Realizing this fact, the managers of the 
Fair put up a building especially for it this 
year, and it pays well.—American Bee 
Journal. 


Honey Dew.—We give place to the 
following from a correspondent of the 
London Garden, in order to call attention 
to aquestion we regard as by no means 
settled : 

‘* Bee keepers will rejoice greatly at 
what we regard as honey-dew, the deposit 
of which is very heavy this year, as aphis 
is more than usually prevalent, the under- 
sides of the leaves of limes, sycamores, 
cherries, and most other trees, being quite 
covered with them, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the foliage below is heavily ~ 
coated with their excreta, which they ex- 
ude in such quantity as to form a glutinous 
paste, and varnish the leaves’ quite over. 
Many look on this so-called honeydew as 
a sort of distilled sweetness brought about 
by atmospheric influence, and never dream 
of aphis, or think it is the discharge from 
any insect, else they would not be tound, 
as I have seen them, licking the nectar 
off, and appearing to enjoy it, till they 
knew from what source it came, when they 
soon showed disgust, and a violent fit of 
expectorating seized them. Hop-growers, 
and those connected with gardening, know 
only too well what honey dew means, and 
when they see it are well aware that the 
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enemy is at work sucking the vital ener- 
gies out of the plants, and crippling their 
growth. What is wanted now is a good 
down-pour of rain to wash the foliage, 
and cleanse it of both parasites and honey- 
dew ; for though the latter may be good 
for the bees, and go far towards assisting 
hem to fill their hives with honey, it stops 
the pores of the leaves, and prevents free 
respiration, and thus interferes with their 
health.” 

Now many of us have seen honeyed 
liquid excreted from aphides, and are 
therefore quite ready to agree with the 
notion of the animal origin of honey dew 
as generally accepted. 

But the writer is quite sure he has seen 
numbers of cases where trees have swarmed 
with aphides without any honeyed surface 
to the leaves below them, and on the other 
hand some few <ases, especially on the 
linden, where no trace of any aphides ex- 
isted. Only last season he saw the whole 
brick pavement beneath the shade of two 
American plane trees in front of the Wills 
Hospital in Philadelphia, covered with 
stains from drops of liquid which had 
fallen from the trees. Myriads of flies 
were feasting on the sweetness wasted 
there. So far as the eye could tell at that 
distance from the ground, no aphides 
were visible. By the aid of a sun umbrella 
handle, some of the lower leaves were 
gathered, but there were neither aphides 
beneath or any appearance of varnish on 
the upper surface of these shaded leaves. 
Across the street were other plane trees, 
the branches almost reaching those on the 
other side, but no sweet liquid was under 
these as in the other case. It is incon- 
ceivable that trees so near together should 
swarm with aphides in one case, and have 
none in the other. These street trees 
were left with regret that they were not 
growing nearer where some close atten- 
tion might be given towards unraveling 
the mystery. It seems, however, incon- 
ceivable that even though aphides should 
have been in extraordinary numbers on 
the tops of these trees, they should be able 
to excrete enough honey, not only to 
cover the myriads of leaves with a gloss 
below them, but have stillsome to spare 
to splash the brick sidewalk as with a 
hose. Though we have to give some sort 
of an assent to the aphid origin of honey- 
dew, we cannot help feeling there is 
something back of it all not yet explained. 
—E£d. Gardeners’ Monthly. 


I KNow from experience that habit can, 
in direct opposition to every conviction 
of the mind, and but little aided by the 
elements of temptation, induce a repeti- 
tion of the most unworthy actions. The 
mind is weak where it has once given 
way. It is long before a principle restored 
can become as firm as one that has never 
been moved. It is as in the case of the 
mound of a reservoir: if this mound has 
in one place been broken, whatever care 
has been taken to make the repaired part 
as strong as possible, the probability is 
that, if it give way again, it will be in 
that place. — Foster. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


HOW DOTH DEATH SPEAK OF OUR 
BELOVED ? 


How doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it hath laid them low, 

When it hath set its hallowing touch 
On hp and cheek and brow ? 


It clothes their every gift and grace, 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel face— 


Recalling, with resistless force, 
And tracing to their hidden source, 
Deeds scarcely noticed in their course : 


The little, loving, fond device, 
That daily act of sacrifice, 
Of which too late we learn the price; 


Opening our weeping eyes to trace 
Simple, unnoticed kindnesses, 
Forgotten notes of tenderness, 


Which evermore to us must. be 
Sacred as hymns in infancy, 
Learned listening at a mother’s knee. 


It shows our faults like fires at night ; 
It sweeps ¢hezr failings out of sight ; 
It clothes their good in heavenly light. 


O Christ, our’ life ! 
Death. 
And do this mow / 
Thou who art Love, thus hailow our beloved, 
Not Death but Thou, 


Thus doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it hath laid them low; 

Then let Love antedate the work of Death, 
And do this mow / — Selected, 


foredate the work of 


SEEDS. 


We are sowing, daily sowing, 
Countless seeds of good orill, 
Scattered on the level lowlands, 
Cast upon the windy hill— 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with heaven's gracious rain ; 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 
Of the dry unyielding plain ; 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen ; 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden under foot of men; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flung at random on the air ; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer; 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened— 
Lifeless on the teeming mold; 

Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold, 

By a whisper sow we blessings, 
By a breath we scatter strife ; 

In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds ot death and life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave not us to sow alone; 
Bid Thine angels guard the furrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are ripe for glory, 
Filled with mellow ripened ears— 
Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seeds we sow in tears, 


Check the froward thoughts and passions, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hands, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant lands. 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 
Till Thy harvest shall be garnered 
And we enter into rest. 
—Heavenly Dawn. 


[Second mo, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREaT Brir- 
AIN,—Le Caron, an English spy, has given 
damaging evidence before the Parnell Com. 
mission against several of the Irish Nation. 
alists. Le Caron joined the most important 
Irish societies in this country, and made 
himself prominent by his assumed extreme 
views, Several of the prominent Irish lead. 
ers of high character in this country, who. 
have been implicated by the informer's eyj- 
dence, have stoutly denied the truth of every 
part of it relating to them. 

Herbert Gladstone has written a letter de. 
fending the evictions on his father’s estate at 
Hawarden. He says that the evictions were 
perfectly compatible with all reasonable up. 
holding of the cause of the Irish tenants, 
The attempts made to compare English with 
Irish tenants, he declares, are futile, because 
the Irish have acquired a right in their hold. 
ings which does not exist in England, 

John Bright has suffered another relapse, 


FRANCE.—M, de Lesseps is ill, old age 
has suddenly fallen upon him with the col- 
lapse of the Panama Canal scheme. His 
daily levees have ceased, and the family 
will not allow visitors to refer to the Panama 
Canal. It is reported that he is going to 
end his days at his villa at Ismaila. There 
is a strong disposition in France to carry on 
the work at any cost. A telegram from 
Panama says that all the contractors have 
discharged large numbers of men, who 
being without money, and seeing no possi- 
bility of obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment, are to be seen wandering about the 
streets of the towns and villages anxiously 
awaiting the termination of the crisis or to 
find a means to get away. 

When the question of the revision of the 
Constitution came up in the Chamber of 
Deputies the 14th inst., Count De Douville 
Maillefeu moved that the debate on the sub- 
ject be adjourned. Notwithstanding the op- 
position of the Government, the motion was 
adopted by a vote of 307 to 218. Premier 
Floquet thereupon announced that the Min- 
istry would insmediately resign, 

M. Meline, President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, undertook to form a new 
Ministry, but recognizing the impossibility of 
forming a cabinet on the basis of a concen- 
tration of the several Republican groups, has 
abandoned the attempt. It is expected that 
President Carnot will appeal to M. Rouvier 
to form a ministry. 

GERMANY.—It is stated that the Govern- 
ment is willing to effect a settlement of the 
Samoan question upon the basis of the Unit- 
ed States Government's; namely, the estab- 
lishment of a joint American, German and 
English control over the Samoan govern- 
ment, through the Consuls of the three coun- 
tries at Apia. 

Russia.—The Government has granted a 
concession for a period of 81 years to a com- 
pany which proposes to join the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azov. The company has 2 
capital of 85,000,000 francs. The Grand 
Duke of Leuchtenberg is chairman. Al- 
though this undertaking is a big one, it is of 
merely local importance, the Sea of Azov 
being already connected with the Black Sea 
by the Strait of Yenikale or Kertch. Viewing 
the two seas as one body of water, Crimea Is 
a broad peninsula, connected by a narrow 
strip of land with Southern Russia, and ex- 
tending so far to the south as to form the 
strait above mentioned and give the Sea of 
Azov its distinctive character. It is now 
proposed to make Crimea an island By cut- 
ting the canal through its connection with 
the main land, The canal would greatly 
facilitate water intercourse between the South- 
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ern provinces of Russia bordering on the 
waters mentioned and the rivers Don and 
Dneiper, but would give Russia no new out- 
let of importance for reaching other countries. 


AFRICA.—It is reported that messengers 
who were sent by Tippoo Tib with letters for 
Henry M. Stanley were maltreated by Arabs 
and forced to return. The messengers, it is 
said, have now taken another route. 

JaPAN—The new Constitution was pro- 
mulgated from the throne by the Mikado 
the 11th inst, The Constitution establishes a 
House of Peers, the members of which are to 
be partly hereditary, partly elective and partly 
nominated by the Mikado, and a House of 
Commons of 300 members, The right of suf- 
frage is given to all men of the age of 25 years 
and over who pay taxes to the amount of 
$25 yearly. Liberty of religion, freedom of 
speech and the right of public meeting are 
established. Parliament shall possess legis- 
lative functions and the control of the finance 
under litigations. Judges cannot be removed 
except by special legislation, 


DomMESTIC.— Both Houses of Congress have 
counted the electoral votes cast by the States 
of the Union at the election in Eleventh mo, 
last for President and Vice President of the 
United States, The whole number of such 
votes was 401, of which Harrison and Mor- 
ton received 233, and Cleveland and Thur- 
man 168, Majority for the Republican can- 
didates, 65. The presiding officer, therefore, 
declared the election of Benjamin Harrison 
as President and Levi P. Morton as Vice 
President for the term beginning on the 4th 
of Third mo. 

Senator Dawes has presented a petition 
to the U. S. Senate from 120 Indian students 
at Hampton, Virginia, against the continu- 
ance of the system of issuing rations to In- 
dians as unwise, and recommending their 
equivalent in farming implements and stock. 
The memorial was in the hand-writing of one 
of the students, was signed in their own 
hand-writing by all except three of the 120, 
and was their own unprompted idea, The 
petition was referred. 

The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has adopted the proposed constitutional 
rn amendment by a vote of 161 
to 69. 

Six nuns from Syracuse, N. Y., have gone 
out to nurse in the leprosy colony in the 
Sandwich Islands, and there has arrived here 
from Liverpool an English woman named 
Fabran, who is on her way to act as nursein 
the same colony. Damien, the priest in 
charge of the colony, has caught the loath- 
some disease, and nurse Fabran does not ex- 
pect to escape the same fate, but she does 
not shrink from her heroic task in what is 
probably one of the most terrible places on 
earth, 

The unusually mild winter has had its 
effect on the maple trees of New_England. 
In Maine and Vermont and other sections 
trees yielded a good flow of sap, and sugar 
was made in mid-winter, a very unusual oc- 
currence. 

The Fire Commissioners of New York re- 
port that in that city the losses by fire in 1888 
amounted to $5,485,922, that 47 lives were 
lost and 361 persons injured. This record of 
death and injuries to persons tells the story 
of the crowding together of the population 
in large structures which the firemen cannot 
reach in time to be of service in the saving of 
human life. 

John G. Borden, a winter resident of Green 
Cove Springs, Florida, has offered a pre- 
mium of $1000 for that city or town in 
Florida which Seventh mo, Ist, 1889, shall 
present the most cleanly condition in public 
and private premises, 





Marriage. 





CHAPPELL—PARKER.—At a meeting 
appointed at the house of the bride’s parents, 
First month Ist, 1889, James Thomas Chap- 
pell, formerly of Belvidere, N. C., to Alice, 
daughter of John P. and Miriam J, Parker, 
all members of Walnut Ridge Meeting of 
Friends, Rush Co., Indiana, 


Liked: 


SLEEPER.—At her home at Farmers’ 
Institute, Indiana, Second month 4th, 1889, 
Elizabeth H. Sleeper, widow of the late 
Buddell Sleeper, in her 77th year, 

Her severe illness of three weeks was pa- 
tiently borne, and with much quiet resigna- 
tion she often expressed a desire to go and 
be with her Saviour, but was never heard to 
murmur or complain. 

Thus has closed a long and useful life of a 
devoted wife, loving mother and kind neigh- 
bor, whose life manifested her allegiance to 
the Saviour she loved. 


BAILY.—In Camden, N. J., Second mo. 
Ist, 1889, Arthur Hallam, son of J. Syden- 
ham Baily, deceased, and Phebe W. Baily, 
formerly of Belmont Co., Ohio, more re- 
cently of Spiceland, Henry Co,, Indiana. 

















LECTURES AT HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 





Second mo 22d, 1889. 4 P. M.—Dr. Geo. 
Dana. Boardman, of Philadelphia, « Respect 
for Authority.” 

Second mo. 26th, 1889. 7.30 P. M—Dr. 
W. H. S. Aubrey. Late Liberal candidate 
for Parliament. ‘“ Gladstone.—His Charac- 
teristics—His Personality—His Career.” 

Third mo. 8th, 1889. 730 P. M—R. G. 
Horr, ot Michigan, late member of the House 
of Representatives, “ The Labor Problem.” 

Third mo. 12th, 1889. 7.30 P. M—Dr. E. 
P. Terhune, of Brooklyn. 

Third mo. 19th, 1889. 7.30 P. M.—Chas. 
H, Adams, of Philadelphia, “ Ninety Min- 
utes in Great Britain and Ireland,” (Illus.) 





Zitiry 
| “or ae 


Z EVERY FAMILY 
Z~ ™) SHOULD HAVE IT 


Pica ene apa 
HEN F-WHIT, SO 
STEPHEN | AND IT MAN & soy’ 


SW.COR.I2T! &MARKET STS. 3 %* 
% ot s: ct PHILADELPHIA PRA. 





8, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
a&@- One square from 9th and Green Station. 





“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, contaming the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


BOOKS == 
HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN 
PALESTINE LESSONS TO MY CLASS 


Price, including postage, $2. 


CHRISTIAN SOLIDARITY - °°: - 


Price, including postage, 75c. 


WHAT | SAW IN INDIA: - - -: - 


Price, including postage, $1.50. 








FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SAMPLE COPIES= 
ay one, Scks~or all, Sets 


D-LOTHROP COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS —BOSTON 






BYLRNOo PF \ 
Seuc as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Free, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Price. 

1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry...........sessee0 $0 30 
D Youthful Piariiet....cccccctvccccéeccencssese 

38. Memoir of Wm. Penn............ee.scecccee 40 

4. Selections from the Kpistles of Geo. Fox... 30 

5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 30 

6. Memoir of Maria Fox...........cssscccesecs 40 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 

CN aaa 50 

8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Illus.... 50 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 

PR sbatcsdnte-dsdhsiennensienananeiie 30 

10. Life of — Fox, wife of George Fox. 30 

ll. Memoir of Thomas Story...........seee-006 ° 40 

12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 30 


13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 


Society of Friends............0-ssessssooce 30 
14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
MEBGED Svc ctccccesccccceccccccoveccecseecesse 30 
15. Memoir of Mary Capper.........++++-++.e+0s 45 
16. Journal and Life of John Woolman, com- 
PICO. 00.2 ceccrccces ccccccccccevssccccccccs 50 
17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 
Acts..... oe Secescecoceccccccescceoeenecoece 50 
18. Memoir of Fliza Southall............++.+0+- 40 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c............ p54 
20. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 7% 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite... 1 00 
23. Religious Declension..........ccescessessees 2% 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney........2.-scecccccsccces $1 50 
Annals of Early Friends. First Series......... 50 
Geren O Tie LAGCONO soo sens cescicgasedvanstesss 06 


Memoir and Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. fh order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 
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[REVISED EDITION.] 
BY RICHARD RANDOLPH, 


Author of “‘Aspects of Humanity.” 
A2mo, pp. 108. Price, 50 cts.; by mail, 58 cts. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


SOBER THOUGHTS ON STAPLE THEMES. 


42mo, pp. 160. Price, 65 cts.; by mail, 75 cts. 


FOR SALE BY 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


740 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


Notices of the Press, to first edition, 1871. 


The author has learned to seek the analogy of all 
science, and to subordinate it to the idea of religion, 
—and this fact is no unimportant recommendation. 
—Philadelphia Post. o 

A series of interesting essays and poems.—Public 
Ledger. 

A collection of gems of Christian thought. . 
Great truths advocated with singular conciseness.— 
Philadelphia Inqu’rer. 

On a wide range of subjects of a lofty character, 
and, we should think, would be acceptable to all 
thoughtful readers.—£vening Star (Phila.). 

Will repay the careful reading which it demands. 
—The Age (Phila.). 

Generally of a philanthropic character and design. 
- . . The results of extensive reading and literary 
taste and culture.—Lutheran Observer. 

The works commend themselves strongly to those 


who despair of combating materialistic tendencies | 


‘with mere material weapons.— North American. 


They bear the unmistakable stamp of a profoundly 


religious and philosophical mind.—Methodist Home 
Journal (Phila. ). 

Will repay examination, if examined thoughtfully. 
—Our Society (N.Y.). 


Many fine thoughts and’valuable suggestions.— 


Prot. Churchman (N.Y.). 


Full of very strong meat, which will not tickle the | 
appetite of careless readers. . . . Those whotake | 


up, these books with a deliberate purpose to read 


them ae: will find their labor well re- | 
or 


‘warded.— Literary id (Boston). 


The author is at once gentle and profound in his | 


musings upon Science, Theology, and Human Life. 
—New-Englander (New Haven). 


The volume ( Windfalls) indicates a severe and 


analytical habit of thought and insight into phases 
of character and the tendencies of the times. . . . 
(Sober Thovghis.) Mr. R. dedicates his thoughts 
“To Faithful Workers.” Nor is the dedication inap- 

ropriate, for the themes discoursed upon, whether 

n verse or prose, are such as will commend them- 
selves to no intellectual sluggard, but rather to him 
whose mind is on the alert for every ray of truth, 
and who, having once apprehended the right, is will- 
ing to do battle in her behalf.—Am. Literary Gazette 
and Publishers’ Circular. 


ALSO, same address, ASPECTS OF HUMANITY, 
achapter of correspondence from the book of na- 
ture, in support of the doctrine of an inspired life, 
and a continuous revelation. Price, 50c. and 5ic. 


“The life of man is a continuous Divine revela- | 


tion.”’—Eds. Christian Union, 30, vii., 1873. 
A NEW NARRATIVE POEM: 
Bertram the Prince. 


With a Moral for To-day. Just Issued. 


FOR SALE BY PORTER & COATES, PHILAD’A. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE O/ Estate securities in One of 


Indiana. These States have 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully | a settled nearly 100 years 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. oak woke hen eave rail. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, | so that improvements are far advance ever sean 
| oo beeen con By myo reliable. We hayg 
abou x n these securities 

D, 5. WILTBERGER, Prop., fr years’ experience and over 40 years’ oddone 

here. Write for full particulars. 


IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, Try 


Reviasre SEEDS 


® PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
standard for over 50 Pee pha the most critical gardeners. Ourtrial 
grounds enable usto test, and to offer only varieties of merit. Good 
new sorts @ 

specait.- DREER $ GARDEN CALENDAR for (889 
is the finest Catalogue issued. A complete gu e to the Garden, 
Farm and Pleasure Ground; contains two colored plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15e. in stamps, and includes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ; Seminole Watermelon, the most 
luscious grown ; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of India.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
in allcolorsmixed. Will mail one pkt. ofeach of these varieties, includ- 
Pomrone ZINNIA, ing the Calendar, for 60c. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONIN NNN NN) 


> TOHNSONESTOKES? 


GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL FOR 1889. 
C7 Is brimful of thin Including many RARE 
AND VALUABLE NOVELTIES never before offered, 


, handsomely illustrated in natural colors; altogether 
the grandest and most complete Catalogue published in 
America. No Markrt or Private Gardener can afford to be 
without it. On receipt of 10 CENTS In cash or stamps, we 
will send It free by mail, together with a pkt. of the WON- 


B DERFUL NEW AND DISTINCT 
RANDYWIN TOMATO =-- BRANDYWINE; 

largest, smoothest and hand-=- 
somest of all; the price of which alone is 20c. TTOUR 


are the STANDARD with MARKET CARDENERS, Mention this paper when you write. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 and 219 fiarket Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FED Grn: 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 
It combines more ualities than any other. 
0 WANT iT! If you want PURE TESTED SEED or anything 
for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


containing about 140 pa: with hundreds of illustrations. IT’S 
BEA TY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, 
save allcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


GFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


aw 


Fe 


incorporated Third month 22, i865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - + = - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $22696,592.98 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. ’ 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA S. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood. *.mes V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, AsaS. Wing, Justus U. Strawbridge 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury Willi-- \as. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 
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